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INTRODUCTORY    NOTE. 


-4  l^ERY  little  is  accurately  known  of  the  history  of 
m\y  the  aborigines  of  South- West  China.  They 
live  amongst  the  mountains  and  may  be  said 
to  bear  a  relation  to  the  Chinese  similar  to  that 
which  the  Celts  held,  many  years  ago,  to  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  in  the  rest  of  Great  Britain.  The  aggregate 
number  of  all  these  highland  tribes,  compared  with 
the  vast  population  of  China  proper,  is  small.  But 
even  so,  according  to  the  "  Topography  of  the  YUN- 
NAN Province  ''  (edition  of  1836)  there  are  "  141  classes 
of  aborigines,  each  with  a  separate  name  and  illus- 
tration." Philologically,  however,  and  for  the  pur- 
pose of  general  classification,  these  141  tribes  may  be 
grouped  into  three  great  divisions — the  Lo-lo,  the 
Shan,  and  the  Miao-tz. 

It  is  amongst  the  latter  race,  in  the  Provinces  of 
KWEI-CHOW  and  YUN-NAN,  that  the  wonderful  spiritual 
revival  referred  to  in  the  following  pages  has  broken 
out.  It  is  estimated  that  there  are  over  seventy 
distinct  tribes  of  Miao-tz  in  KWEI-CHOW.  There  are 
White  Miao,  Black  Miao,  Blue  Miao,  Dark  Blue  Miao, 
Red  Miao,  Red  Top  Miao,  Flowery  Miao,  Water  Miao, 
and — a  host  of  others. 

Each  tribe  has  its  own  special  name,  dialect,  and 
dress.  All  alike  worship  demons  and  fetishes.  All 
are  equally  and  grossly  superstitious.  All  therefore 
are  in  need  of  a  Saviour,  and  for  all,  the  Saviour  they 
need  has  indeed  come.  But  only  within  the  last  few 
years  has  the  fact  of  His  coming  been  made  known 
to  them.  Now  that  they  have  heard  of  Him  they  are 
coming  to  Him.     Coming  to  Him  in  crowds.     Not 
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Introductory  Note. 

only  so.  They  are  believing  on  Him  with  a  faith  so 
simple  and  so  true  that  in  the  lives  of  multitudes  of 
them,  old  things  are  passing  away,  and  all  things  are 
becoming  new.  Wine-drinking  is  becoming  a  thing 
of  the  past,  immorality  is  losing  its  hold,  the  worship 
of  fetishes  and  spirit-trees  is  rapidly  giving  place  to 
the  worship  and  service  of  the  one  living  and  true 

God. 

In  connection  with  the  work  of  the  C.I.M. 
among  the  Miao  in  the  KWEI  CHOW  Province  the 
numbers  of  communicants  are  as  follows  : — At  Ko-pu, 
1,370 ;  at  Lan-long-ch'iao,  250 ;  at  Ten-ten,  100 ; 
making  a  total  of  1,720.  If  we  include  the  work  of 
the  Bible  Christian  Mission  among  these  tribes- 
people,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  thousands  of 
aborigines  have  accepted  the  Gospel  as  their  hope  and, 
stay.  "  This  is  the  Lord's  doing  ;  it  is  marvellous  in 
our  eyes." 

With  the  sacrifice  of  praise  for  His  glorious  working 
let  there  be  mingled  the  incense  of  prayer.  Prayer 
(1) :  That  the  LOED  whp  has  so  manifestly  begun  this 
gracious  and  wonderful  work,  may  continue  to,  con- 
trol and  direct  it ;  (2)  that  the  foreign  missionaries 
and  Miao  leaders  whom  He  is  pleased  to  use  as  His 
instruments  of  blessing  may,  through  unhindered 
fellowship  with-  Him,  understand  His  purpose  regard- 
ing the  organization  and  development  of  the  work, 
and  may  be  enabled  to  "  Feed  the  flock  of  GOD,"  lead- 
ing them  ever  into  the  "  green  pastures  "  and  by  the 
"  still  waters  "  of  the  refreshing  Word  ;  (3)  that  the 
rank  and  file  of  the  converts  may  steadfastly  maintain 
their  allegiance  to  the  LoED,  even,  "  if  need  be,"  they 
are  at  times  "  in  heaviness  through  manifoldt 
temptations." 

T.  W.  G. 
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And  it  shall  come  to  pass  in  the  last 
days,  saith  God,  I  will  pour  out  of  my 
Spirit  upon  all  flesh:  and  your  sons  and 
your  daughters  shall  prophesy,  and  your 
young  men  shall  see  visions,  and  your  old 
men  shall  dream  dreams  : 

And  on  my  servants  and  on  my  hand- 
maidens I  will  pour  out  in  those  days  of  my 
spirit ;  and  they  shall  prophesy  : 

And  I  will  shew  wonders  in  heaven 
above,  and  signs  in  the  earth  beneath ; 
blood,  and  fire,  and  vapour  of  smoke  : 


The  sun  shall  be  turned  into  darkness, 
and  the  moon  into  blood,  before  that  great 
and  notable  day  of  the  Lord  come  : 

And  it  shall  come  to  pass,  that  whosoever 
shall  call  on  the  name  of  the  Lord  shall  be 
saved. 

— Acts  it.  iy-2i. 
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SOWING     THE    SEED. 


0 


N  my  first  anniversary  in 
China  I  went  to  An-shuen 
Fu,  in  the  Province  of 
KWEI-CHAU.  Mr.  Windsor, 
who  subsequently  left  for  Kwei- 
yang,  had  already  rented  pre- 
mises, suitable  for  the  work,  and 
Gospel  meetings  were  com- 
menced at  once.  There  was  a 
good  deal  of  suspicion  and  preju- 
dice amongst  the  Chinese,  which, 
however,  we  were  enabled  to  live 
down,  and  the  following  three 
things  helped  us: — (1)  Giving 
away  quinine  and  other  simple 
remedies,  (2)  saving  attempted 
suicides  from,  opium  poisoning, 
(3)  opening  charity  schools  for 
boys  and  girls. 

Our  first  attempt  at  indoor 
work  failed,  and  we  were  driven 
out  of  the  city.  But  we  re- 
turned, and  keeping  ourselves 
in  seclusion,  spent  most  of  our 
time  studying  the  language. 
Gradually  we  commenced  open- 
air  work,  a  native  helper  and 
Fhoto  b(/]  iMins  Boss,  myself  preaching   all    over   the 

A  woman  of  Ten-ten  carry-  city,  in  the  main  strcots  as  Well 
&eft^ith'o^ut  uns?rSptl  as  the  bye- streets,  and  on  Sunday 
it.    She  simply  stoops  side-  aftcrnoons  we  visited  the  near 

ways  and  pours  the  water      -n  at.  J.^ 

out  over  her  shoulder.  Villages.     Subsequently  we  were 
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SOWING     THE     SEED. 
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dice amongst  the  Chinese,  which, 
however,  we  were  enabled  to  live 
down,  and  the  following  three 
things  helped  us: — (1)  Giving 
away  quinine  and  other  simple 
remedies,  (2)  saving  attempted 
suicides  from  opium  poisoning, 
(3)  opening  charity  schools  for 
boys  and  girls. 

Our  first  attempt  at  indoor 
work  failed,  and  we  were  driven 
out  of  the  city.  But  we  re- 
turned, and  keeping  ourselves 
in  seclusion,  spent  most  of  our 
time  studying  the  language. 
Gradually  we  commenced  open- 
air  work,  a  native  helper  and 
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A  woman  of  Ten-ten  carry-  city,  in  the  main  streets  as  well 
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able  to  visit  cities  further  afield,  in  some  of  which 
we  were  stoned,  and  in  others  spat  upon,  but  to-day 
these  cities  are  occupied  as  oub-stations.  Besides 
the  central  station,  we  have  also  six  out- stations  for 
work  amongst  the  Chinese. 

In  1896  when  at  home  on  furlough,  I  talked  over 
the  tribal  work  with  the  late  Mr.  Hudson  Taylor.  I 
asked  him  how  I  could  best  accomplish  the  Chinese 
and  Miao  work,  and  he  said : — "  Go  on,  dear  brother, 
and  do  the  best  you  can  for  both." 

The  Flowerv  ^^*®^  ^7  i^eturn  to  China  we  re-com- 
-  ..  ^  menced  visiting  the  Miao  villages  of  the 
Flowery  Tribe,  which  lie  within  a  radius 
of  fifteen  English  miles  around  An- shuen  Fu.  At  fi.rst 
the  people  were  very  suspicious  of  us,  and  fearful  as 
to  what  the  Chinese  might  do,  so  that  we  often  found 
the  doors  shut  and  no  one  willing  to  receive  us,  and 
for  some  time  we  could  only  go  there  during  the  day, 
never  at  night. 

An- shuen  Fu  is  a  very  malarious  di^rict,  and  both 
Chinese  and  Miao  suffer  very  much  from  malaria; 
moreover,  in  the  hot  season  they  are  greatly  troubled 
with  skin  diseases.  Through  our  giving  away 
quinine  and  specific  ointment,  a  large  number  of 
Miao  began  to  come  about  us,  especially  on  market 
days,  when  scores  of  them  would  remain  with  us  for 
an  hour  or  two.  One  day  I  said  to  a  Miao  man  that 
I  had  a  magic  lantern,  and  should  like  very  much  to 
visit  his  home  and  village  and  show  his  friends  and 
fellow- villagers  my  pictures.  At  once  he  gave  me  an 
invitation.  I  went  to  his  home  and  gave  a  lantern 
exhibition,  which  was  attended  not  only  by  the 
people  of  his  own  village,  but  by  many  from  other 
villages  also.  Subsequently  I  was  enabled^  as  a 
direct  consequence  of  that  first  visit,  to  go  to  ipany 
other  places  also.  In  fact,  I  have  been  all  over  that 
district  from  village  to  village,  spending  a  night  here 
and  a  night  there,  preaching  the  Gospftl  and  showing 
the  lantern. 

In  1898  we  began  to  enrol  candidates  for  baptism 
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A  Flowery  MiAo  Village  Band. 


[Dr.  Clarke. 


Each  village  has  ita^own  band.  At  marriages  and  funerals  quite  a  number 
of  bands  attend  and  i^y  in  turn.  This  band  came  to  the  mission  station  of 
An-shuen  Fu  to  play  during  the  erection  of  the  new  mission  house.  Of  these 
four  men  the  drummer  attends  the  meetings.  His  eldest  brother  is  a  Church 
member.  The  man  standing  next  to  him  is  his  uncle.  He  takes  little  or  no 
interest  in  the  meetings. 

and  to  gather  them  into  classes.  The  following  year 
(1899)  we  built  the  first  Miao  chapel,  in  a  village  two 
miles  from  An-shuen  Fu,  and  opened  a  boys'  school.  At 
the  beginning  of  1900  great  crowds  of  these  tribespeople 
were  coming  to  us,  and  at  the  time  of  the  Boxer 
trouble  our  visitors  from  the  Flowery  and  Water  Tribes 
were  from  250  hamlets  and  villages.  The  Boxer 
trouble  broke  up  this  movement,  and  we  had  to 
leave  for  Shanghai.  During  our  absence  a  military 
official  and  a  headman  went  all  over  the  district 
threatening  to  kill  the  people  should  they  remain 
Christians.  Ai^  most  of  them  had  but  recently  begun 
to  leanr  the  Gospel,  they,  "having  no  root,"  fell  away. 
They  had  reason  to  be  afraid,  for  the  Chinese  had 
already  killed  many  foreign  missionaries  in  other 
parts  of  the  country,  and  put  to  death  over  twenty 
Black  Miao  for  being  Christians. 
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trouble  broke  up  this  movement,  and  we  had  to 
leave  for  Shanghai.  During  our  absence  a  military 
official  and  a  headman  went  all  over  the  district 
threatening  to  kill  the  people  should  they  remain 
Christians.  As  most  of  them  had  but  recently  begun 
to  learn  the  Gospel,  they,  "having  no  root,"  fell  away. 
They  had  reason  to  be  afraid,  for  the  Chinese  had 
already  killed  many  foreign  missionaries  in  other 
parts  of  the  country,  and  put  to  death  over  twenty 
Black  Miao  for  being  Christians. 
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Upon  our  return  to  An-shuen  Fu  from  Shanghai^ 
in  1901,  we  found  that  a  few  tens  of  Flowery  Miao 
had  remained  faithfal  and  had  attended  Gospel 
meetings  all  the  time  we  were  away.  In  1902. 
we  had  the  joy  of  baptizing  over  twenty  converts 
from  this  tribe,  and  one  of  the  number  has  since- 
become  a  native  helper.  For  more  than  a  year 
after  our  return  from  Shanghai  we  continued  the 
services  at  -  this  village  chapel.  The  attendance, 
however,  was  small,  so  we  invited  the  Christians  and 
those  interested  to  come  to  the  city  services. 
Ultimately  we  closed  this  chapel,  in  order  to  be  free 
to  devote  ourselves  to  a  more  hopeful,  albeit  more 
distant,  work  which  was  opening  up  amongst  the 
Water  Tribe. 

We  came  upon  this  Water  Tribe  twenty 
miles  north  of  An-shuen  Fu.  To  reach 
their  district  a  river  has  to  be  crossed. 
For  a  long  time  no  Miao  would  take  me  over  that 
river,  as  they  said  the  Chinese  would  kill  them  if 
they  did  so.  At  last,  however,  I  found  that  the 
Flowery  Miao  Evangelist  had  a  relative  who  had 
married  into  the  Water  Tribe.  Through  this  man 
and  his  wife  I  secured  an  introduction  to  the  tribe 
over  the  river.  The  first  night  I  spent  amongst  them 
was  at  a  place  called  Meng-mang.  On  the  second 
day  of  my  stay  in  that  village,  a  strange  thing 
happened  in  a  village  higher  up  the  hill,  called  Ten- 
ten.  A  man,  while  ploughing,  suddenly  fell  down 
dead.  When  told  of  this  sad  event  I  immediately 
went  up  to  Ten-ten  and  preached  the  Gospel  to  the 
people.  The  LOED  gave  me  a  good  time  and  I  made 
many  friends. 

These  people  at  once  began  to  come  to  the  city 
services ;  at  first  twice  a  month  and  latterly  once  a 
month.  The  work  quickly  spread  from  village  to 
village,  and  ere  long  we  had  people  from  scores  of 
villages  attending  the  services  at  An-shuen  Fu. 

Later  on  we  built  a  chapel  and  opened.«an  out- station 
at  Ten-ten.     The  Miao  gave  the  site — trees  for  pillars^ 
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and  stone  for  building,  also  money  and  free  labour* 
The  mission  helped  with  a  little  money.  Now  there 
are  at  Ten-ten  one  hundred  church  members,  and 
two  or  three  hundred  people  attending  the  services 
on  Sundays,  but,  being  agriculturists,  they  are  not 
all  able  to  attend  the  same  day. 

rrom  Villane      ^^®  following  incidents  will  show  how 

.  |..,,  "  the  work  spreads  from  village  to  village. 
-  W  Village.  ^  Water  Tribe  teacher,  who  had  learned 
to  read  in  a  Chinese  school,  and  taught  a  class  of 
Miao  boys  at  Heo-ri-kuan-tsai,  heard  about  this 
Gospel  movement,  and  paid  us  a  visit  in  An-shuen 
Fu.  He  was  my  guest  for  several  days,  during  which 
time  he  saw  our  worship,  and  heard  a  good  deal  of 
the  truth.  When  he  left  me  to  return  to  his  own 
home  I  gave  him  a  copy  of  Luke's  Gospel,  a  hymn 
book,  and  a  catechism.  After  mastering  them  him- 
self he  began  to  teach  the  school  boys,  and  afterwards 
gathered  together  all  the  people  of  the  village,  old  and 
young,  and  taught  them  what  he  had  learned  from  us 
and  from  our  books. 

.On  returning  one  day  from  one  of  my 
journeys  among  the  tribes  I  found  a 
number  of  Miao  men  awaiting  me 
twenty  English  miles  from  Heo-ri-kuan-tsai,  the 
village  referred  to  in  the  preceding  paragraph. 
They-  said  they  had  been  waiting  for  days,  and 
invited  me  to  their  village.  I  had  gone  up  and  down 
the  roads  ever  so  often  they  said,  and  had  never  once 
turned  aside  to  visit  them ;  I  must  do  so  now,  so 
without  more  ado,  they  laid  hold  of  my  belongings 
which  my  coolie  was  carrying,  and  left  me  no  choice 
but  to  go  with  them.  After  supper,  all  the  villagers 
— men,  women,  boys,  and  girls — gathered  together  for 
evening  worship,  after  which  some  of  the  men  said, 
"  Teacher,  we  want  you  to  hear  us  sing  some  of  the 
hymns.  We  do  not  sing  your  tunes,  but  we  use  our 
own  chants."  I  said  "  All  right,"  and  they  began  to 
sing.  I  was  surprised  at  the  many  hymns  they  knew 
by  heart.     They  could  all  repeat  the  Lord's  Prayer 
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and  Ten  Commandments.  I  catechised  them  on  the 
life  of  our  Lord,  and  was  astonished  at  the  knowledge 
they  had  of  the  Gospel.  The  Water  Tribe  teacher 
had  instructed  them  most  thoroughly.  Ere  we 
retired  for  the  night  they  said,  "  To-morrow  [Sunday] 
we  are  to  have  a  bonfire."  The  next  day,  therefore, 
after  morning  worship,  we  gathered  in  the  centre  of 
the  village,  when  their  drums  used  in  sacrifice  and 
sorcerers'  wands  and  other  instruments  arid  charms 
were  thrown  into  the  fire.  One  woman  standing  by- 
said,  "Why  should  I  wear  this  necklace  [it  was  a 
*  charm '] ,  I  now  trust  in  the  living  GOD.  The  sorcerer 
told  me  to  wear  this,  I  shall  trust  his  lies  no  longer," 
and  she  threw  it  into  the  fire.  All  the  other  women 
followed  her  example.  They  tore  off  their  necklaces, 
some  of  which  were  made  of  twigs,  others  of  iron, 
copper,  or  silver,  and  east  them  into  the  flames.  I 
asked  the  women  to  return  home  and  bring  the  "  soul- 
packets."  These  packets  are  made  up  by  the  sorcerer 
and  belong  to  the  women  of  the  tribe.  They  are 
never  opened  but  are  very  carefully  kept  as  charms 
to  ward  off  evil  influences  from  children.  Upon  hear- 
ing my  request  the  women  at  once  ran  back  to  their 
houses  and  brought  out  all  the  "  soul-packets "  they 
had,  and  these  we  threw  into  the  fire. 

At  our  first  baptismal  service  nine  converts  were 
received  into  the  fellowship  of  the  Church  from  that 
village  of  Heo-ri-kuan-tsai,  and  in  the  spring  of  this 
year  we  had  the  joy  of  baptizing  over  twenty  men 
and  women  from  the  same  village.  They  attend  the 
chapel  at  Lan-long-ch'ia'o. 

.   „     .  ,  In    the    village    of   Keh-chang    some 

n  I  wanted  the  Gospel  and  some  did  not.     I 

opium.  observed,  however,  that  all  trace  of  idola- 
try had  beeh  swept  away  and  the  spirit  trees  had 
been  cut  down. .  On  the  other  hand  I  found  that  the 
young  men  had  begun  to  indulge  in  opium  smoking, 
an  old  man  having  opened  a  secret  opium  den. 

In  company  with  several  Miao  I  one  day  made  a 
surprise  visit  to  this  village.    We  searched  high  and 
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low   for   the    opium    pipes    and     lamps    and    other 
kindred    ufcensiis.      After     we    had     concladed    our 
search  in  the  first  house  we  entered,  word  got  abroad 
amongst  the  women  of  the  village  what  we  were  doing. 
They  were  all  on  our  side  and  aided  us  in  our  search. 
We  visited  every  house  in  the  village,  and  destroyed 
no  less  than  seven  sets  of  opium  utensils  from  seven 
different    homes.      The   old  men   and   women    were 
delighted  with  the  result  of  the  hunt ;  even  the  young 
men  concerned  were  not  displeased.     Both  the  Flowery 
and  Water  Tribe  cultivate  the  poppy  plant,  but  very 
rarely  smoke  opium.     However,  because  they  grow  the 
pop|)y  there  have  been  comparatively  few  baptisms 
from  among  these  people,  although  there  are  many 
adherents  to  the  church  and,  we  trust,  true  Christians 
among  them. 
DIsclDleshin       ^^  ^^^®  village  of  Keh-chang,  to  which 
and  Sunday  ^^^^^^'^c®    ^^^     j^^st     been     made,    two 
nhttoivAHit/  brothers  named  Wang  very  early  believed 
UDservance.  ^^^  Gospel  and  received  the  Holy  Ghost. 
The  step-father,  who  is  a  sorcerer,  objected  to  their 
baptism,  but  last  Spring  I  had  the  joy,  notwithstand- 
ing, of  baptizing  one   of  them.      The  mother,  who 
attends  the  services,  pleaded  with  them,  saying  that 
the  step-father  would  kill  them  if  they  were  baptized 
together,  and   that  would  break  her   heart.     At  her 
suggestion,  therefore,  one  only  was  baptized  and  the 
other  was  kept  waiting. 

,  When  we  are  there  these  two  brothers  attend  the 
meetings  quite  openly,  but  when  we  are  absent  they 
attend  secretly.  During  harvest  time,  in  order  to 
observe  the  Sunday,  on  Saturdays  they  do  two  days 
work  in  one,  but  at  the  close  of  the  day  only  take 
iiome  half  of  the  day's  cuttings  and  keep  the  other 
half  at  the  foot  of  the  hill.  Late  on  Sunday  evening 
they  bring  it  up.  In  this  way  they  keep  the  Day  of 
Rest.  This  careful  observance  of  the  LORD'S  day  is 
one  of  the  most  cheering  characteristics  of  the  Miao 
Christians. 

Three  years  ago  we  spent  the  month  of  August  at 
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Top  :  Stone  Chapel  at  Ten-ten.    Middle  ■  Men  of  the  Ta-hwa  Miao  (Big:' 
Flowery  Tnbe)  returning  from  Boar  Hunt  (see  p.  9).     Bottom :  VillSi 

of  Ten-ten.  -  , .      . 
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Ten-ten.  It  was  a  change  from  the  city  work,  and 
gave  us  a  good  opportunity  for  teaching  and  building 
up  the  Water  Miao  Christians.  Meetings  were  held 
every  night,  and  at  the  close  of  each,  a  class  for 
teaching  the  young  men  to  read.  The  ladies  also 
taught  hymn  singing.  -  '  r  C.-'-  'i-^-^'.^C-^h-  •  ■■'- 

A  Notahla  ^^®  ^  during  my  stay  at  Ten- ten,  1 
Rhar  Hunt  ^^^  ^  number  of  men  returning  from  a 
num.  ijQg^j.  hun^.  They  were  dressed  in  strange 
garments,  the  like  of  which  I  had  never  seen  before. 
The  young  men  had  their  hair  hanging  down  their 
backs,  in  two  long  queues,  and  others  of  them  had 
twisted  it  round  their  heads  in  the  shape  of  a  horn. 
They  were  all  very  dirty  and  were  carrying  cross  bows 
and  arrows. 

I  called  out  to  our  people,  "Who  are  those 
strangers?"  and  sent  one  of  our  men  to  invite  them 
in.  They  came,  and,  knowing  they  were  hungry ,^  we 
gave  them  slices  of  our  foreign  bread.  I  asked  them 
questions  and  discovered  that  they  were  members  of 
a  tribe  known  as  the  "  Ta-hwa-miao "  or  "  Great 
FlDwery  Tribe."  When  th^y  were  going  away  I 
invited  them  to  come  to  the  next  Sunday's  services. 
They  came  and  continued  to  come. 

The  homeland  of  these  Ta-hwa-miao  is  nine  davs' 
journey  from  An-shuen  Fu.  This  people  have  so 
multiplied  that  the  homeland  cannot  sustain  them 
Qill,  hence  they  have  been  obliged  to  migrate.  Twenty 
.  odd  years  ago  several  hundred  families  of  this  tribe 
migrated  south  to  Lan-long-ch'iao,  three  days  from 
An-shuen  Fu.  Fifteen  years  later  a  few  scores  of 
these  emigrants  came  still  further  south  to  the  district 
where  we  met  them,  that  is,  to  Ten-ten. 

A  niri  Uam'  ^^®  ^^^  man  amongst  them,  the  first 
AH  urn  "an  s  .j^^^g^  ^^  ^j^^^  ^^.-l^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^  Gospel, 

Testimony.    ^^^^^^   „j^   ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^  j^^^p 

such  good  news  to  ourselves,  let  us  go  and  tell 
our  kinsmen  at  Lan-long-ch'iao."  This  old  man  at 
once  went  up  there  and  told  the  people  about  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ.     His  name  for   Jesus   was 
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Top  :   Stone  Chapel  at  Ten-ten.    Middle  ■  Men  of  the  Ta-hwa  Miao  (Big: 
Flowery  Tribe)  returning  Irom  Boar  Hunt  (see  p.  9).      Bottom:  Village 
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Ten- ten.  It  was  a  change  from  the  city  work,  and 
gave  us  a  good  opportunity  for  teaching  and  building 
up  the  Water  Miao  Christians.  Meetings  were  held 
every  night,  and  at  the  close  of  each,  a  class  for 
teaching  the  young  men  to  read.  The  ladies  also 
taught  hymn  singing. 

One  day  daring  my  stay  at  Ten-ten,  I 
saw  a  number  of  men  returning  from  a 
boar  hunt.  They  were  dressed  in  strange 
garments,  the  like  of  which  I  had  never  seen  before. 
The  young  men  had  their  hair  hanging  down  their 
backs,  in  two  long  queues,  and  others  of  them  had 
twisted  it  round  their  heads  in  the  shape  of  a  horn. 
They  were  all  very  dirty  and  were  carrying  cross  bows 
and  arrows. 

I  called  out  to  our  people,  "  Who  are  those 
strangers?"  and  sent  one  of  our  men  to  invite  them 
in.  They  came,  and,  knowing  they  were  hungry,  we 
gave  them  slices  of  our  foreign  bread.  I  asked  them 
questions  and  discovered  that  they  were  members  of 
a  tribe  known  as  the  "  Ta-hwa-miao "  or  "  Great 
Flowery  Tribe."  When  they  were  going  away  I 
invited  them  to  come  to  the  next  Sunday's  services. 
They  came  and  continued  to  come. 

The  homeland  of  these  Ta-hwa-miao  is  nine  days' 
journey  from  An-shuen  Fu.  This  people  have  so 
multiplied  that  the  homeland  cannot  sustain  them 
all,  hence  they  have  been  obliged  to  migrate.  Twenty 
odd  years  ago  several  hundred  families  of  this  tribe 
migrated  south  to  Lan-long-ch'iao,  three  days  from 
An-shuen  Fu.  Fifteen  years  later  a  few  scores  of 
these  emigrants  came  still  further  south  to  the  district 
where  we  met  them,  that  is,  to  Ten-ten. 

One  old  man  amongst  them,  the  first 
indeed  of  that  tribe  to  hear  the  Gospel, 
said,  "  It  is  not  good  for  us  to  keep 
such  good  news  to  ourselves,  let  us  go  and  tell 
our  kinsmen  at  Lan-long-ch'iao."  This  old  man  at 
once  went  up  there  and  told  the  people  about  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ.      His  name  for    Jesus    was 
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■"  Klang  meng,"  *.«.,  the  Miao  King.     The  people  from 
that  village  came  down  in  great  numbers  to  An-shuen 
to   see  us,  at    first  several  times  a  mouth  and  later* 
regularly  once  a  month.     They  continued  doing  so 
for  more  than  two  years  before  we  baptized  any. 

The  converts  there  have  now  built  a  chapel  and 
there*  are  two  hundred  and  fifty  church  members. 
Moreover,  hundreds  of  the  tribes-people  attend  the 
services.  A  boys'  school  has  been  opened  in  the 
village,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wang  are  in  charge  They 
are  both  Christians  of  more  than  ten  years'  standing. 

From  Lan-long-ch'iao  the  Gospel  message  was 
taken  by  the  villagers  to  their  home-land  in  the 
district  of  Welling- chow,  where  over  40,000  of  their 
people  are  living.  They,  when  they  heard  the  tidings, 
sent  down  two  representatives  to  An-shuen  to  en- 
quire further  into  the  matter.  The  men  returned  and 
reported  what  they  had  seen.  Their  kinsmen,  how- 
ever, were  not  quite  satisfied,  so  sent  a  second  deputa- 
tion, this  time  composed  of  seven  men,  to  An-shuen  Fu. 
Well  do  I  remember  their  arrival.  I  was  greatly  sur- 
prised at  their  knowledge  of  the  truth.  Their  kinsmen 
had  taught  them  quite  a  number  of  hymns,  the 
Lord's  Prayer,  the  Ten  Commandments,  and  a  great 
deal  about  the  life  of  Jesus  CHRIST. 

u    ..       ,        One  of  that  band  of  seven  at  his  baptism 

Baptismal  received  the  name  of  Paul.  I  should 
Names.  explain  that  these  Miao  have  no  per- 
sonal names  When  visiting  the  villages  we  found 
that  all  the  men  and  boys  were  numbered  "one," 
"  two,"  "  three,"  and  so  on,  but  for  the  Church  roll  it 
is  necessary  to  have  personal  names.  We  have  there- 
fore adopted  the  plan  of  giving  Bible  names  to  the 
converts.  We  find  this  a  very  good  way  of  teaching 
them  Bible  history.  If  we  give  a  man  the  name  of 
John,  for  instance,  he  wants  to  know  all  about  John  — 
if  we  give  the  name  of  Noah  or  Job  the  man  at  once 
wants  to  know  the  history  of  these  men.  One  man, 
called  Job  at  his  baptism,  was  shortly  afterwards 
greatly  tried  at  his  home.     Small-pox  broke  out  and 
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several  members  of  his  family  contracted  the 
disease  and  died.  In  his  distress  he  was  greatly 
helped  by  reflecting  upon  the  history  of  Job,  his 
namesake. 

Well,  this  man  Paul,  who  was  one  of  the  deputation^ 
upon  returning  to  his  village  of  Ko-pu,  at  once  started 
worship  in  his  home.  Every  LOED'S  Day  he  gathered 
over  two  hundred  people  into  his  house  for  prayer 
and  praise,  and  reading  of  the  Word  of  GOD.  They 
did  not  know  much,  but  were  very  earnest  in  what 
they  did  know.  The  tribesmen  believed  the  report  of 
the  deputation  and  began  to  come  down  to  An-shaen 
Fu  in  crowds  ;  in  groups  of  twenty,  forty,  or  fifty  they 
came,  relay  after  relay,  a  never-ending  stream.  Our 
house  was  just  crowded  out  with  them.  One  night  I 
went  round  and  counted  my  guests.  We  had  over 
three  hundred  sleeping  in  the  house.  Still  they  came 
from  more  and  more  distant  places.  This  continued 
for  months. 
.  -  ..  The  road  they  had  to  travel  in  order 

J  to  reach   us  was   rough  and   steep ;    in 

journey,  many  cases  ten  days'  toilsome  journey 
over  the  mountains. 

Frequently  they  would  reach  us  footsore  and  weary, 
some  ill  with  fever;  and  one  man,  I  remember,  a  true 
believer  in  the  LOED  JeSUS  CHElST,"took  small-pox  of 
a  very  malignant  type  on  the  way,  and  died  on  our 
premises.  , 

On  the  road  they  cannot  put  up  in  Chinese  inns, 
or  villages,  the  Chinese  will  not  have  them,  so  before 
starting  out  from  their  homes  they  prepare  their 
oatmeal  or  Indian  corn  meal,  and  carry  in  goat- 
skin bags  a  sufficient  quantity  to  last  for  the  outward 
and  homeward  journey.  They  travel  on  until  they 
reach  a  stream  or  well,  at  which  they  rest  awhile, 
prepare  their  simple  fare  by  mixing  the  meal  in 
wooden  basins  with  cold  water,  and  after  this  frugal 
repast  continue  their  journey  till  darkness  overtakes 
them,  when  they  roll  themselves  in  a  sheep's  wool 
rug  and  camp  out  on  the  hills  all  night. 
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Bible  Chris- 
tian lillission 
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One  day,  when   speaking  to   some   of 
the    pilgrims    from    the    more    distant 

t  Oh  t  places,  I  asked  them  if  they  knew  Chao- 
cnao-tong.  tong,  and  how  far  distant  it  was  from 
their  homes.  They  replied,  "  Two  or  three  days' 
journey."  Thereupon  I  told  them  of  the  existence  of 
a  Mission  Station  in  that  city,  and  urged  them  to  go 
and  see  Mr.  Pollard,  the  missionary  in  charge  I  told 
them  that  he  would  welcome  them  most  heartily, 
that  he  loved  them  quite  as  much  as  we  did,  and 
would  be  most  willing  to  teach  them.  Subsequently 
two  or  three  of  them  went  to  Chao-tong  to  see  for 
themselves  if  what  I  said  was  true.  Mr.  Pollard 
welcomed  them  with  open  arms  and  heart.  They 
returned  to  their  homes  and  spoke  to  their  friends  of 
the  welcome  they  had  had,  and  shortly  afterwards 
their  kinsmen  in  the  district  flocked  in  crowds  to 
Chao-tong  until  Mr.  Pollard  was  well-nigh  over- 
whelmed by  them. 

A  piece  of  land,  twenty- three  miles  from  Chao-tong, 
was  given  to  Mr.  Pollard  by  the  chieftain,  and  on  this 
site,  with  the  help  of  the  tribesmen,  he  built  a  chapel 
and  school-house.  The  work  has  been  greatly  blessed, 
over  1,200  converts  having  been  baptized.  The  Bible 
Christian  Mission  is  putting  a  great  deal  of  energy 
and  strength  into  this  tribal  work. 

p  ..  Of    course   there   has  been  the  usual 

accompaniment  of  a  real  work  of  grace — 
persecution  of  the  subjects  of  it.  The  Chinese  have 
risen  up  against  these  tribesmen.  They  have  molested 
them  on  their  journeys,  have  attacked  and  robbed 
them  of  their  money  and  goods — cloth  and  silk  which 
they  had  bought  in  An-shuen  and  were  taking  to  their 
homes.  They  have  been  accused  of  rebellion,  and 
told  that  they  came  to  us  for  poison  with  which  they 
poisoned  the  wells  they  passed  on  the  road. 

Their  own  chieftains,  at  one  time,  became  alarmed 
at  the  remarkable  growth  of  the  movement,  and  had 
many  of  them  cast  into  prison,  beaten,  and  fined. 
They  also  threatened  to  deprive  of  their  land  all  who 
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Bible  Chrk  ^^^  ^^?'  ^^^^^^  speaking  to  some  of 
..  M-  ■  "  ^^^^  pilgrims  from  the  more  distant 
♦  rh  V°"  places,  I  asked  them  if  they  knew  Chao- 
at  Cnao-tong.  ^Q^g^  and  how  fai-  distant  it  was  from 
their  homes.  They  replied,  ''  Two  or  three  days' 
journey."  Thereupon  I  told  them  of  the  existence  of 
a  Mission  Station  in  that  city,  and  ui'ged  them  to  go 
and  see  Mr.  Pollard,  the  missionary  in  charge  I  told 
tliem  that  he  would  welcome  them  most  heartily, 
that  he  loved  them  quite  as  much  as  we  did,  and 
would  be  most  willing  to  teach  them.  Subsequently 
two  or  three  of  them  went  to  Chao-tong  to  see  for 
themselves  if  what  I  said  was  true.  Mr.  Pollard 
welcomed  them  with  open  arms  and  heart.  They 
returned  to  their  homes  and  spoke  to  their  friends  of 
the  welcome  they  had  had,  and  shortly  afterwards 
their  kinsmen  in  the  district  flocked  in  crowds  to 
Chao-tong  until  Mr.  Pollard  was  well-nigh  over- 
whelmed by  them. 

A  piece  of  land,  twenty- three  miles  from  Chao-tong, 
was  given  to  Mr.  Pollard  by  the  chieftain,  and  on  this 
site,  with  the  help  of  the  tribesmen,  he  built  a  chapel 
and  school-house.  The  work  has  been  greatly  blessed, 
over  1,200  converts  having  been  baptized.  The  Bible 
Christian  Mission  is  putting  a  great  deal  of  energy 
and  strength  into  this  tribal  work. 

Of  course  there  has  been  the  usual 
accompaniment  of  a  real  work  of  grace — 
persecution  of  the  subjects  of  it.  The  Chinese  have 
risen  up  against  these  tribesmen.  They  have  molested 
them  on  their  journeys,  have  attacked  and  robbed 
them  of  their  money  and  goods — cloth  and  silk  which 
they  had  bought  in  An  shuen  and  were  taking  to  their 
homes.  They  have  been  accused  of  rebellion,  and 
told  that  they  came  to  us  for  poison  with  which  they 
poisoned  the  wells  they  passed  on  the  road. 

Their  own  chieftains,  at  one  time,  became  alarmed 
at  the  remarkable  growth  of  the  movement,  and  had 
many  of  them  cast  into  prison,  beaten,  and  fined. 
They  also  threatened  to  deprive  of  their  land  all  who 
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continued  to  read  our  books,  or  joined  themselves  to 
us.  The  tribesmen  on  the  YUN-NAN  border  suffered 
most  in  this  way. 

Happily,  however,  the  persecution  was  only  tem- 
porary. ProclamatioDs  were  put  out  by  the  magistrates 
all  over  the  district,  declariug  that  no  one  was  to  be 
molested  for  reading  our  books,  or  becoming  Christians^ 
and  that  no  land  was  to  be  taken  away  on  that 
account.  Special  despatches  were  written  by  the 
magistrates  and  sent  to  all  the  tribal  chieftains  ex- 
plaining the  true  nature  of  this  great  movement,  with 
the  result  that  the  persecution  was  brought  to  an 
end,  and  rest  and  quiet  restored.  From  the  outset  the 
chieftain  of  the  land  where  Ko-pu,  the  out  station,  is 
situated,  has  been  friendly  and  wishes  that  his  people 
shall  continue  as  they  have  begun.  I  have  visited 
him  in  his  home,  and  been  entertained  by  him. 

II  In  order  to  assist  Paul   in  "his  work 

rAnnrAtiAtiAHe  ^  Sent  up  two  aboriginal  evangelists,  one 

at  Ko-n  ^^°°^  the  Flowery  Miao  and  the  other 
KO-pu.  fj,Qjjj  ^jjg  White  Miao,  a  practically  un- 
reached tribe  as  yet.  After  their  arrival,  thousands 
began  to  attend  the  services.  At  Ko-pu  they  erected 
a  large  chapel,  105  feet  long  and  35  feet  wide.  It 
is  built  entirely  of  wood ;  huge  trees  being  used  for 
pillars  and  cross-beams.  The  walls  are  pannelled 
and  the  roof  is  covered  with  tiles.  The  building 
was  put  up  by  the.  people  themselves ;  they  gave  the 
money,  engaged  the  necessary  carpenters,  and  pro- 
vided free  labour.  During  my  last  visit  we  had,  inside 
and  outside,  congregations  of  between  two  and  three 
thousand.  Five  hundred  were  presented  as  candi- 
dates for  baptism,  and  out  of  this  number  I  selected,, 
examined,  and  baptized  one  hundred  and  eighty  last 
spring,  a  large  number  being  left  over  for  the 
autumn  baptisms.  There  are  now  one  thousand,, 
three  hundred  and  seventy  church  meihbers  at  Ko-pu,. 
and  we  have  a  boys'  boarding  school  of  seventy  boys, 
with  a  Christian  schoolmaster  in  charge. 

One  of  the  most  hopeful  signs  of  the  movement  is. 
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the  wonderful  way  the  converts  tell  others  of  the 
Saviour  they  have  found.  They  go  out  two  by  two 
visiting  the  villages  far  and  near,  preaching,  singing, 
and  praying.  Often  when  visiting  these  villages  one's 
heart  has  been  delighted  at  the  eager  way  in  which 
the  people  seek  to  learn  and  gain  the  most  benefit 
from  the  visit,  even  if  it  is  only  for  one  night.  They 
will  sit  up  listening  till  one  or  two  o'clock  in  the 
morning.  Frequently  have  I  retired  at  that  hour 
and  at  daylight  have  awoke  to  find  them  still'  learning 
to  read  texts  of  Scripture  or  some  hymn  of  praise,  or 
perhaps  giving  earnest  heed  to  one  of  the  Christians, 
as  he  taught  them  to  sing  a  hymn  tune  that  they 
did  not  know. 

On  one  occasion  I  took  the  magic 
lantern  with  me — it  had  never  been 
shown  there  before.  The  first  night  the 
attendance  was  good,  but  the  second 
it  was  splendid  —  there  were  several  thousands 
present.  The  place  was  packed.  People  climbed 
up  the  posts  and  sat  on  the  cross-beams.  Paul 
preached  in  their  own  dialect,  and  there  was  won- 
derful attention  all  through.  When  he  came  to 
speak  of  the  betrayal  and  crucifixion  of  the  LORD 
a  great  hush  and  silence  fell  upon  the  crowd.  His 
pl:eaching  was  melting,  and  at  the  close  he  led 
off  in  prayer — such  a  prayer!  Many  in  the  great 
congregation  were  weeping,  and  I  myself  could 
not  keep  back  the  tears.  When  he  had  done  we  all 
joined  in  singing  "  There  is  a  fountain  filled  with 
blood,"  to  the  old  tune  "  Communion,"  with  the  chorus 
"  I  do  believe,  I  will  believe. ' 

Next  day  240  communicants  sat  round  the  LORD'S 
Table  breaking  bread  and  drinking  the  cup,  thus 
showing  forth  the  LORD'S  death  till  He  come. 
It  was  a  glorious  scene  and  my  heart  overflowed 
with  praise  to  GOD  at  the  sight  of  so  many  who 
so  recently  were  devil-worshippers  and  sunken  in 
immorality  and  sin,  now  amongst  His  blood-washed 
ones. 
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Noah  and  ^^®  ^^  these   Ta  hwa-miao  is  a   man 

his  Family  ^^"^^^  ^*  ^^^  baptism,  Noah.  When  he 
"■  was  received  into  the  church  the  mem- 
bers were  not  quite  sure  about  him,  ami  yet  did  not 
feel  justified  in  keeping  him  back.  Subsequent  events 
showed  that  Noah  had  received  the  Holy  Ghost.  When 
examining  the  candidates  for  baptism  a  number  of  old 
couples  were  brought  forward  by  their  sons,  and 
amongst  them  Noah  brought  his  father,  aged  eighty, 
and  his  mother  over  seventy.  Previous  to  their  com- 
ing in  I  had  rejected  two  old  couples,  and  when  I  saw 
Noah's  father  and  mother  approaching  I  thought 
"  Here  is  another  couple  to  be  rejected."  But  I  was 
greatly  surprised  when  I  examined  them.  I  began  thus: 
"  Old  lady,  how  many  GODS  are  there  ? "  "  One." 
"How  many  persons  in  the  Godhead?"  "Three." 
"  How  are  they  designated  ?  " — and  so  on,  right  through 
the  attributes  of  GOD,  the  story  of  Creation,  the  Eall, 
and  the  Life  of  our  LOED.  Finally  I  said,  "  Old  lady, 
where  are  your  sins  ?  "  She  answered,  "  Qh,  I  have 
not  got  any,  my  sins  all  passed  over  on  to  the  body  of 
Jesus,  and  He  took  them  away  on  the  cross."  When 
I  asked  her  to  repeat  a  hymn  she  began  to  recite  one 
at  the  beginning  of  the  book.  I  said,  "  Oh  no,  not  that 
one,  everybody  knows  the  beginning  of  the  book,  give 
me  your  favourite  hymn."     She  then  began  : 


;-  1^ 


"  Jesus,  my  Lord,  to  Thee  I  cry, 
Unless  Thou  help  me  I  must  die ; 
O  bring  Thy  free  salvation  nigh 
And  take  me  as  I  am." 


ij: 


Then  before  the  Church  members  she  was  asked  to 
pray.  She  prayed  a  Spirit-taught  prayer.  At  the 
close  the  Church  members  all  exclaimed  "  Wonderfully 
clear  !  "  The  old  father  was  just  as  well  prepared  for 
baptism  as  his  wife,  and  Noah's  wife,  and  his  brother's 
wife,  his  nephew  and  his  wife,  had  all  been  taught 
and  prepared  by  Noah,  and  all  were  very  clear  in 
the  faith  of  the  LoED  jESUS  Cheist. 
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At  the  riverside  I  referred  to  Noah  as  an  example 
for  them  to  follow.  Some  evidently  thought  that 
their  old  people  would  be  baptized  for  the  mere 
asking,  but  I  explained«that  unless  they  were  taught 
and  had  an  intelligent  faith  in  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  none  could  be  baptized. 

When  coming  away  Noah  said :  "  Teacher,  you 
have  been  up  and  down  this  road  a  great  many  times, 
bat  I  have  never  yet  escorted  you  ;  I  want  to  escort 
you  back  home."  That  meant  among  other  things, 
that,  for  several  days,  he  would  carry  my  load  on  his 
back  and  get  no  silver  for  it.  When  we  reached 
An-shuen  Noah  was  ill  with  fever,  but  before  we  left 
for  furlough  I  am  glad  to  say  he  was  up  and  bid  us 
good-bye. 

The  observance  of  the  Sunday  by  so  many  thou- 
sands of  the  Miao,  as  a  "  day  unto  the  LORD,"  has  led 
many  of  the  Lo  lo  {i.e.,  Black  and  White  Barbarians), 
and  Chinese  to  enquire  what  this  resting  from  labour 
means.  Some  of  the  landlords  are  teaching  the 
tenants  to  read,  others  write  out  Scripture  portions 
for  them,  and  very  many  of  the  Lo-lo  and  Chinese  are 
becoming  interested  in  the  Gospel,  and  attending  the 
services  at  Ko-pu. 

Some  of  these  Miao  can  now  read  the  whole  of  the 
New  Testament.  Many  others  have  finished  one 
Gospel  and  are  now  reading  a  second  All  of  them 
are  most  earnest  in  learning  to  read.  Hundreds  of 
them  have  finished  reading  the  hymn  book  and 
catechisms  and  are  now  plodding  through  the  Gospel 
of  Matthew. 

J.  R.  Adam. 
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Evangelist  T'sen  and  his  Wife  and  Child. 
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REAPING    THE    HARVEST. 

^^  God  hath  chosen  the  weak  things  of  the  world     .     .     .     and 
things  which  are  despised     .     .     .     that  no  fiesh  should  glory 

in  His  presence"  "  And  the  Lord  added 
those  that  were  being  saved."  "  It 
is  the  Lord's  doing,  it  is  marvellous  in  our 
eyes."  ''^  1  sent  you  to  reap  that  where- 
on ye  have  not  laboured ;  others  have 
laboured,  and  ye  are  entered  into  their 
labour." 
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Female  AsoEiaiKE. 

hundred  gathered, 
might  almost   say, 


WISH  to  give  ^ome  account 
of  the  wonderful  times  I 
have  had  on  my  journeys 
into  the  Lan-long-ch'iao  and 
Ko-Pu  districts.  To  give  an 
account  anything  like  full  is 
out  of  the  question,  but  I  must 
try  and  condense  as  much  as 
possible.  Leaving  An-shuen  on 
the  Wednesday,  three  days' 
journey  took  me  to  Lan-long- 
ch'iao.  There  is  a  house  built 
— one  end  serves  as  residence 
for  the  native  evangelist,  the 
rest  for  a  chapel  vphich  will 
accommodate  about  200  people. 
On  the  Saturday  I  had  a  look 
round,  and  visited  some  of  the 
members  in  the  nearer  villages. 
Sunday  morning  early  they  be- 
gan to  come  in,  and  by  nine 
o'clock  there  were  about  two 
We  had  two  meetings,  or,  one 
one   continuous  meeting,  lasting 
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'"'' God  hath,  cliosen  the  iveak  tilings  of  the  ivo rid     .     .     .     and 
things  which  are  despised     .     .     .     that  no  fiesJt  sItuauL  glory 

in  His  presence.'"  "  And  the  Lord  added 
thosethativere  being  savedy  '''It 
is  tlie  Lord's  doing,  it  is  niarvelious  in  our 
eyes."  '"  I  sent  yoit  to  reap  that  where- 
on ye  have  not  laboured ;  others  have 
laboured,  and  ye  are  entered  into  their 
labour.'" 


Female  Aborigine. 


huudred  gathered. 
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WISH  to  give  some  account 
of  the  wonderful  times  I 
have  had  on  my  journeys 
into  the  Lan-long-ch'iao  and 
Ko-Pq  districts.  To  give  an 
account  anything  like  full  is 
out  of  the  question,  but  I  musL 
ti-y  and  condense  as  much  as 
possible.  Leaving  An-shuen  on 
ihe  Wednesday,  three  days' 
journey  took  me  to  Lan-long- 
ch'iao.  There  is  a  house  built 
— one  end  serves  as  residence 
for  the  native  evangelist,  the 
rest  for  a  chapel  which  will 
accommodate  about  200  people. 
On  the  Saturday  I  had  a  look 
round  and  visited  some  of  the 
members  in  the  nearer  villages. 
Sunday  morning  early  they  be- 
gan to  come  in,  and  by  nine 
o'clock  there  were  about  two 
We   had  two  meetings,    or,   one 


might  ahnost    say,  one   continuous   meeting,  lasting 
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about  four  hours,  first  a  prayer  meeting  and  then 
a  preaching  service.  After  this  the  members  from 
the  more  distant  villages  began  to  return  home. 
In  the  evening  we  had  a  nice  little  meeting.  Next 
day  I  started  to  go  on  to  Ko-Pu.  The  first  day 
out  we  stayed  in  the  house  of  one  of  the  mem- 
bers, there  being  somewhere  over  twenty  members 
in  that  village.  They  were  so  delighted  to  have 
the  pastor  with  them,  and  after  the  evening  meal 
the  little  house  was  crowded  out  with  members 
and  enquirers — men  and  women,  boys  and  girls. 
Everyone  seemed  to  know  a  lot  of  hymns,  and 
they  sing  so  well.  They  are  so  eager  to  learn, 
and  they  kept  at  it  till  midnight,  when,  a  heavy 
rain  coming  on,  they  dispersed  to  their  own 
homes. 

Next  day  I  reached  the  city  of  Shui-ts'en.  The 
official  had  called  on  me  at  An  shuen  on  his  way  up, 
and  I  now  returned  his  call.  From  Shui-ts'en  we 
journeyed  two  days  on  to  Wei-Ning,  long  stages, 
both  of  them,  over  the  hills,  through  a  very 
sparsely-populated  district,  hardly  anything  to  be 
had  on  the  road.  We  had  to  carry  rice  with  us. 
Some  magnificent  stretches  of  mountain  scenery. 
From  the  summit  of  some  of  the  hills  one  looked 
away  over  a  wide  reach  of  hills,  ridge  behind  ridge, 
tier  above  tier,  till  they  were  lost  in  the  clouds 
on  the  horizon.  Very  charming  to  the  eye,  but 
a  weary  drag  sometimes,  especially  when  big  hills 
had  to  be  negotiated  on  "  short  commons."  We 
failed  to  get  an  inn  at  a  village  where  we  purposed  to 
rest ;  the  people  were  Mohammedans,  and  would  not 
take  us  in,  so  we  had  to  go  on,  and  found  an  uneasy 
resting  place  in  a  small  hut  by  the  wayside  further 
on.  However,  we  reached  Wei-Ning,  a  fairly  busy 
little  city,  in  two  days.  Here,  perhaps,  by-and-by,  a 
missionary  might  be  located  with  the  special  view  of 
overseeing  the  work  at  Ko-Pu,  from  here  two  short 
stages ;  with  a  good  horse  one  could  easily  do  it  in 
one  day.  '  ;     v 
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- .  |.^  Seven  miles  from  Ko-Pu  I   was  met  by 

-^  '     some  of  the  members  from  a  village,  who 
— *        insisted  on   making   me    stay  for  a  meal. 
They  killed  a  sheep,  and  had  a  great  spread.     There 
were  over  twenty  members  in  the  village,  and  I  went 
round  to  the  houses  of  several  of  them.     Afterwards, 
with  about  a  dozen  of  them,  we  started  for  Ko-Pu. 
A  number  of  people  had  already  arrived,  as  the  news 
of  my  arrival  had  rapidly  spread.     There  is  a  large 
building  there,  about  one  hundred  and  ten  feet  long 
by  thirty-six  feet  wide.     At  each  end  are  rooms  for 
the  workers,  and  the  rest  serves  as  a  chapel,  a  great 
place   about    seventy- five 
feet  by  thirty-six  feet.     A 
small  platform  on  one  side 
in  the  centre,  and  a  few 
long  forms  in  front  of  it, 
constitute    all    the    fur- 
niture   of    the    place    at 
present ;      but     there    is 
plenty  of  standing  room, 
which  meets  the  need  of 
these    eager    souls,    who 
have  not  yet  acquired  the 
art     of     "  sitting     easy." 
There    were  perhaps  six 
hundred    people    at    the 
evening    meeting.      Sun- 
-day   morning,    about    six 
o'clock,  the  prayer  meet- 
ing began.      More  people 
had    come    in    and    kept 
doming ;  about  eight  hun- 
dred present.     The  great 
majority  of  them  know  a 
number   of    hymns,    and 
they  have  a  natural  gift 
and  love  music.     At  first 
they  were   "all  over  the 
place,"   but  they  took  to  A:^'^^^ll^:^^^l'^'^^''''^  ^"^^ 
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about  four  hours,  first  a  prayer  meeting  and  then 
a  preaching  service.  After  this  the  members  from 
the  more  distant  villages  began  to  return  home. 
In  the  evening  we  had  a  nice  little  meeting.  Next 
day  I  started  to  go  on  to  Ko-Pu.  The  first  day 
out  vre  stayed  in  the  house  of  one  of  the  mem- 
bers, there  being  somewhere  over  twenty  members 
in  that  village.  They  were  so  delighted  to  have 
the  pastor  with  them,  and  after  the  evening  meal 
the  little  house  was  crowded  out  with  members 
and  enquirers — men  and  women,  boys  and  girls. 
Everyone  seemed  to  know  a  lot  of  hymns,  and 
they  sing  so  well.  They  are  so  eager  to  learn, 
and  they  kept  at  it  till  midnight,  when,  a  heavy 
rain  coming  on,  they  dispersed  to  their  own 
homes. 

Next  day  I  reached  the  city  of  Shui-ts'en.  The 
official  had  called  on  me  at  An  shuen  on  his  way  up, 
and  I  now  returned  his  call.  From  Shui-ts'en  we 
journeyed  two  days  on  to  Wei-Ning,  long  stages, 
both  of  them,  over  the  hills,  through  a  very 
sparsely-populated  district,  hardly  anything  to  be 
had  on  the  road.  We  had  to  carry  rice  with  us. 
Some  magnificent  stretches  of  mountain  scenery. 
From  the  summit  of  some  of  the  hills  one  looked 
away  over  a  wide  reach  of  hills,  ridge  behind  ridge, 
tier  above  tier,  till  they  were  lost  in  the  clouds 
on  the  horizon.  Very  charming  to  the  eye,  but 
a  weary  drag  sometimes,  especially  when  big  hills 
had  to  be  negotiated  on  "  short  commons."  We 
failed  to  get  an  inn  at  a  village  where  we  purposed  to 
rest ;  the  people  were  Mohammedans,  and  would  not 
take  us  in,  so  we  had  to  go  on,  and  found  an  uneasy 
resting  place  in  a  small  hut  by  the  wayside  further 
on.  However,  we  reached  Wei-Ning,  a  fairly  busy 
little  city,  in  two  days.  Here,  perhaps,  by  and-by,  a 
missionary  might  be  located  with  the  special  view  of 
overseeing  the  work  at  Ko-Pu,  from  here  two  short 
stages ;  with  a  good  horse  one  could  easily  do  it  in 
one  day. 
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Seven  miles  from  Ko-Pu  I   was  met  by 
some  of  the  members  from  a  village,  who 
insisted  on   making   me   stay  for  a  meal. 
They  killed  a  sheep,  and  had  a  great  spread.     There 
were  over  twenty  members  in  the  village,  and  I  went 
round  to  the  houses  of  several  of  them.     Afterwards, 
with  about  a  dozen  of  them,  we  started  for  Ko-Pu. 
A  number  of  people  had  already  arrived,  as  the  news 
of  my  arrival  had  rapidly  spread.     There  is  a  large 
building  there,  about  one  hundred  and  ten  feet  long 
by  thirty-six  feet  wide.     At  each  end  are  rooms  for 
the  workers,  and  the  rest  serves  as  a  chapel,  a  great 
place   about    seventy-five 
feet  by  thirty-six  feet.     A 
small  platform  on  one  side 
in  the  centre,  and  a  few 
long  forms  in  front  of  it, 
constitute    all    the    fur- 
niture   of    the    place    at 
present ;      but     there    is 
plenty  of  standing  room, 
which  meets  the  need  of 
these    eager    souls,    who 
have  not  yet  acquired  the 
art     of     "  sitting     easy." 
There    were    perhaps  six 
hundred    people     at    the 
evening     meeting.      Sun- 
day  morning,    about    six 
o'clock,  the  prayer  meet- 
ing began.      More  people 
had    come    in    and    kept 
coming ;  about  eight  hun- 
dred present.     The  great 
majority  of  them  know  a 
number    of    hymns,    and 
they  have  a  natural  gift 
and  love  music.     At  first 
they  were    "  all  over  the 
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being  conducted  as  if  they  were  accustomed  to  it ; 
and,  after  a  verse  or  two,  I  got  them  all  together 
with  a  swing,  and  we  did  sing. 

One  of  the  helpers  gave  a  little  talk  about  prayer, 
and  then  we  had  prayers,  prayers,  prayers,  one  after 
another,  some  in  Chinese,  some  in  Miao,  some  half 
and  half ;  sometimes  two  would  start  together  in 
different  parts  of  the  building,  but  it  was  all  right, 
there  was  no  confusion ;  and  when  we  did  not  under- 
stand, the  leading  of  the  Spirit  was  recognised,  and, 
of  course,  if  not  intelligent  to  me,  it  was  to  all  the  rest. 
Perhaps  ninety  per  cent,  of  the  men  understand  and 
speak  Chinese.  It  wacs  seldom  in  the  case  of  men  that 
we  had  to  depute  the  examination  to  natives.  But 
few  of  the  women  understand  or  speak  Chinese  ;  yet, 
strange  to  say,  many  of  them  pray  quite  intelligently 
in  Chinese.  After  this  I  spoke  shortly  to  them,  telling 
them  how  since  we  heard  of  their  faith  and  love  we 
had  prayed  for  them  and  longed  to  see  them.  Now 
the  LOED  had  answered  our  prayers,  and  we  met  face 
to  face. 

A     h  iliA  After  breakfast  we  commenced  another 

An  '•*'"'®"Ce  j^gg^. j^g  They  had  been  coming  in  all 
Oiover  iiwOO^j^g  morning,  and  when  we  commenced 
people.  ^j^g  great  building  was  packed  with  over 
one  thousand  people.  As  I  looked  over  this  multi- 
tude, and  thought  how  little  more  than  two  years  ago 
hardly  one  of  them  had  even  heard  the  Savioue'S 
name,  I  tell  you  my.  heart  swelled  and  the 
tears  came  into  my  eyes.  Then  I  gave  out  a 
hymn,  and  such  a  sound  of  praise  went  up. 
Just  think  of  this  great  place  packed  with  over 
one  thousand  people,  and  they  seemed  all  to  sing. 
I  thought  of  "the  voice  of  a  great  multitude,  as 
the  voice  of  many  waters"  praising  GOD,  and 
my  heart  did  rejoice,  was  exceeding  glad,  and  gave 
glory  to  God.  I  preached,  and  one  of  the  helpers 
also  spoke.  After  the  meeting  they  were  counted 
out  to  give  opportunity  to  prepare  the  place  for  the 
Loed's  Supper.     Five  hundred  and  five  men  and  four 
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hundred  and  forty-two  women  went  out  at  the  doors, 
and  there  must  have-  been  two  hundred  or  three 
hundred  people  outside.  Two  hundred  and  thirteen 
members  sat  down  to  the  LoED'S  Supper.  There  were 
two  hundred  and  fifty-five  members  in  all,  but  some 
could  not  come  ;  some  of  the  women  are  obliged  to 
stay  at  home  to  look  after  the  house  in  cases  where 
both  are  members,  or  had  no  one  to  leave  in  charge. 
The  division  was  made  by  the  members  sitting,  all 
the  rest  standing. 

After  this  meeting  some  began  to  return  home,  but 
many  stayed  on.  At  the  evening  meeting  there  were 
about  five  hundred  present.  Next  day  we  were 
making  arrangements  about  the  work  and  waiting  for 
the  more  distant  places  to  get  the  news  and  enquirers 
to  come  in. 

E  ftmlnlnn  Tuesday  we  settled  down  to  business  in 
P  rflH  t  earnest.  From  nine  o'clock,  with  a  short 
"  rest  for  afternoon  meal  and  during  even- 

ing meetings,  we  went  on  till  nearly  midnight  examin- 
ing candidates  for  baptism.  We  first  got  together  from 
twenty  to  thirty  of  the  members,  representatives  from 
the  different  villages,  and  they  sat  as  representing 
the  church  to  approve  or  declare  anything  wrong  in 
life  or  practice.  With  one  of  the  helpers  and  a  Miao 
member  (Chang  Paulo,  who  is  manifestly  a  leader)  to 
help  in  examining  the  women,  I  saw  each  candidate, 
and  either  examined  them  myself  or  heard  them 
being  examined.  We  had  a  good  room  with  two 
doors.  The  candidates  came  in  at  one  and  passed 
out  at  the  other.  We  had  the  men  in  one  by  one, 
but  to  give  the  women  a  little  countenance  we  had 
them  in  three  at  a  time,  each  one,  however,  being 
examined  separately.  It  was  a  tremendous  ordeal  for 
most  of  them.  A  man  came  in  and  sat  on  a  stool 
before  us  with  these  twenty  or  thirty  members  sitting 
behind  him,  and  was  asked  a  series  of  questions 
which  embraced  all  the  principal  articles  of  doctrine 
— the  person  of  GOD,  the  Trinity,  the  incarnation, 
redemption,     mediatorial    intercession,     coming    of 
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Cheist,  together  with  matters  relating  to  life  and 
practice,  opium,  wine,  immoral  practices,  participa- 
tion in  idolatrous  or  superstitious  rites  and  such  like. 
Satisfactorily  passing  this  test  and  evidencing  by 
their  manner,  as  well  as  by  their  replies,  that  they 
were  taught  of  God,  being  approved  by  the  Church, 
each  one  then  stood  up  and  prayed,  was  told  that  he 
was  accepted  for  baptism,  and  passed  out  to  make 
room  for  another.-  I  should  like  to  give  a  description 
of  some  of  these  interviews,  but  I  dare  not  begin,  or  I 
should  not  know  where  to  leave  off.  That  kind  of  joy 
that  the  Psalm  means  when  it  says  "  Then  was  our 
mouth  filled  with  laughter  and  our  tongue  with  sing- 
ing "  was  ours.  Laughter  and  tears  were  very  near 
each  other  as  we  listened  to  some  of  their  replies  and 
recognized  the  grace  and  power  of  GOD  manifested  in 
these  people. 

I  have  said  it  was  an  ordeal.  Many 
came  in  and  sat  down  trembling  all  over, 
wondering  what  questions  they  would 
be  asked  and  whether  they  would  be  able  to 
answer.  Sometimes  I  would  re-assure  them  by  ask- 
ing some  common  personal  question  before  beginning 
on  the  doctrine,  and  it  was  a  sight  to  see  them  as 
they  found  they  could  answer;  and  when  the  usual 
formula  was  spoken  "  The  pastor  and  the  church 
agree  that  you  receive  baptism,"  not  seldom  there 
was  a  fervent  "  Thank  GOD."  Often  as  they  went 
out  of  the  door  you  would  hear  the  question  of  some 
friend  or  relative  perhaps,  "  Have  you  got  it  ? " 
meaning,  "Are  you  to  be  baptized?"  "  Got  it,''  and 
the  answer  would  be,  "  Thank  GOD."  I  went  out  into 
the  chapel  for  something,  and,  coming  back,  found  a 
man  waiting  at  the  door  with  his  face  in  his  hands, 
praying.  Afterwards  I  got  to  know  that  he  had  been 
waiting  two  or  three  days,  and  was  afraid  his  village 
was  not  going  to  be  called  up.  One  man  (he  re- 
joiced in  the  name  of  Sosthenes)  was  very  nervous 
I  noted,  but  he  answered  remarkably  well,  and, 
when   the   direction  to    "  stand  up    and  pray "  was 
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Cheist,  together  with  matters  relating  to  life  and 
practice,  opium,  wine,  immoral  practices,  participa- 
tion in  idolatrous  or  superstitious  rites  and  such  like. 
Satisfactorily  passing  this  test  and  evidencing  by 
their  manner,  as  well  as  by  their  replies,  that  they 
were  taught  of  GOD,  being  approved  by  the  Church, 
each  one  then  stood  up  and  prayed,  was  told  that  he 
was  accepted  for  baptism,  and  passed  out  to  make 
room  for  another.  I  should  like  to  give  a  description 
of  some  of  these  interviews,  but  I  dare  not  begin,  or  I 
should  not  know  where  to  leave  off.  That  kind  of  joy 
that  the  Psalm  means  when  it  says  "  Then  was  our 
mouth  filled  with  laughter  and  our  tongue  with  sing- 
ing "  was  ours.  Laughter  and  tears  were  very  near 
each  other  as  we  listened  to  some  of  their  replies  and 
recognized  the  grace  and  power  of  GOD  manifested  in 
these  people. 

I  have  said  it  was  an  ordeal.  Many 
came  in  and  sat  down  trembling  all  over, 
wondering  what  questions  they  would 
be  asked  and  whether  they  would  be  able  to 
answer.  Sometimes  I  would  re-assure  them  by  ask- 
ing some  common  personal  question  before  beginning 
on  the  doctrine,  and  it  was  a  sight  to  see  them  as 
they  found  they  could  answer ;  and  when  the  usual 
formula  was  spoken  "  The  pastor  and  the  church 
agree  that  you  receive  baptism,"  not  seldom  there 
was  a  fervent  "  Thank  GOD."  Often  as  they  went 
out  of  the  door  you  would  hear  the  question  of  some 
friend  or  relative  perhaps,  "Have  you  got  it?" 
meaning,  "Are  you  to  be  baptized?  "  "  Got  it,''  and 
the  answer  would  be,  "  Thank  GOD."  I  went  out  into 
the  chapel  for  something,  and,  coming  back,  found  a 
man  waiting  at  the  door  with  his  face  in  his  hands, 
praying.  Afterwards  I  got  to  know  that  he  had  been 
waiting  two  or  three  days,  and  was  afraid  his  village 
was  not  going  to  be  called  up.  One  man  (he  re- 
joiced in  the  name  of  Sosthenes)  was  very  nervous 
I  noted,  but  he  answered  remarkably  well,  and, 
when   the   direction  to    "  stand  up    and   pray "  was 
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given,  to  the  astonishment  of  everybody  he  mounted 
to  the  top  of  the  stool  aud  prayed  very  earnestly ; 
and,  when  told  he  was  to  receive  baptism,  he  ^id,^ 
*'  Thank  GoD,"  and  almost  ran  out  of  the  door. 

The  women  were  often  clearer  than  the  men  ;  ex- 
pressed themselves  more  fully.  One  or  two  out  of 
three  or  four,  on  being  asked  to  pray,  though  the  exam- 
ination had  been  in  the  Miao  tongue,  would  pray  in 
Chinese,  not  stereotyped  prayers  either.  Of  course, 
among  so  many,  there  would  sometimes  be  a  sameness 
about  the  prayers,  but  more  often  three  or  four  women 
would  pray  quite  intelligently  and  quite  different  from 
each  other.  Another  thing  I  noted  which  was  remark- 
able. There  were  many  old  men  and  women,  sixty, 
seventy,  and  over,  and  it  was  a  rare  thing  that  any  of 
them  had  to  be  deferred  for  not  being  clear  on  the 
doctrine.  It  was  marvellous,  and  I  noted  many  times 
how  clear  and  decided  they  were.  I  have  said  there 
were  many  old  people,  and  a  good  number  of  women 
were  wives  of  numbers  previously  baptized.  This 
accounts  for  a  slight  preponderance  of  women  in  the 
total  of  baptisms.  The  rest  were  mostly  men  and 
women  of  from  twenty-five  to  sixty.  There  were 
some  younger,  but  all  were  married.  This  was  an 
understood  rule.  Among  them  there  were  three  or  four 
bright  lads  of  under  twenty,  who,  with  their  wives, 
were  baptized.  Two  men  were  baptized  among  the 
rest,  one  with  a  paralysed  leg,  who  could  manage  to 
get  about  with  the  aid  of  two  sticks ;  the  other  a 
poor  cripple,  who  could  only  move  about  on  his  hands. 
But  I  must  pass  on.  Tuesday  night  we  had  accepted 
one  hundred  and  fifty  candidates  for  baptism.  Wed- 
nesday morning  we  continued,  and  by  two  o'clock  we 
had  two  hundred  accepted. 

An  imnrocttiu        ^®  adjoumed,  and,  after  a  service  in 

BMtl7mal     *^®  chapel,  we  went  down  to  the  river 

apiism       g^j^^  baptized  them.  There  were  probably 

between  two  and  three  thousand  people 

present.     One  of  the  helpers  took  part  with  me  in 

baptizing.  We  stood  in  the  river,  and  a  helper  stood 
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ou  the  bank  with  the  register,  and  as  the  names  were 
called  they  stepped  down  into  the  water,  and  we  bap- 
tized them  two  by  two.  These  people  have  no  dis- 
tinguishing names.  There  is  "  Old  Big,"  "  Old  Two," 
"  Old  Three,"  "  Big  Sister,"  and  "  Little  Sister  "  ;  so 
each  one  received  a  name.  A  levy  was  made  on  the 
pages  of  the  Old  Testament  as  well  as  the  New.  We 
lived  in  Bible  times  those  days.  Apostles  and  prophets, 
kings  and  princes,  ancient  men  and  women  of  renown 
were  all  represented.  These  names  were  given  them 
when  they  entered  as  enquirers,  so  I  was  not  respon- 
sible for  this.  There  was  a  slightly  humorous  side  to 
it.  Being  so  many  the  helper  felt  constrained  in 
giving  the  names  to  get  somewhat  off  the  beaten 
track.  You  can  have  too  many  Marks,  and  Johns,  and 
Peters.  Mary,  Sarah,  and  Ruth  are  nice,  but  it  will 
not  do  to  have  too  many.  So  there  were  Naomi  and 
Eebekah,  Priscilla  and  Tryphena,  Lois  and  Eunice, 
and  many  more  besides  ;  while  Asa  and  Jehoshaphat, 
Boaz  and  Salmon,  Sosthenes  and  Alexander,  and 
many  more  were  not  forgotten.  I  remember  one  old 
woman  of  over  seventy,  she  looked  ninety,  coming  up 
for  examination,  and  giving  her  name  as  Jeconiah. 
This  was  too  much,  and  I  promptly  changed  it  to  Eve 
as  more  appropriate  and  easier  to  r^tnember. 

After  the  baptisms  were  over  we  all  went  back  to 
the  chapel  aild  had  another  short  service,  concluding 
with  singing  "O  happy  day,"  and  giving  them  the 
Chinese  equivalent  for  the  right-hand  of  fellowship. 
After  the  evening  meeting  we  again  went  on  examin- 
ing the  candidates  till  midnight  or  after.  For  eight 
days  this  continued  to  be  our  daily  programme.  From 
nine  till  two  examining  candidates  for  baptism,  then 
baptismal  service,  evening  meal,  and  after  meeting: 
again  examining  till  twelve  or  one  o'clock.  We  had 
eight  days'  baptisms  as  follows  : — 201,  131, 152,  95, 108,. 
142,  128  and  12  :  969  in  all. 

1  200  ^^  ^^®  Wednesday,  at  the  conclusion 

f»AmiMiiHi<%anfc  ^f  the   baptismal  service   we  had  the 
communicanis.  ^^^j^.g  sapper.   Every  one  had  to  stand 
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as  it  was  impossible  to  sit. 
None  but  members  were  in 
the  building,  which  was  simply 
packed.  I  intended  to  get  the 
number  correctly,  but  a  mis- 
take was  made  in  counting 
the  men  as  they  went  out 
when  the  collection  was  taken. 
There  must  have  i)een  about 
one  thousand  two  hundred 
present.  It  was  a  sight  never 
to  be  forgotten.  As  E  stood  up 
and  looked  over  this  multitude 
gathered  together  to  remem- 
ber the  LOBD'S  dying  love, 
these  people  so  lately  brought 
out  of  the  dense  darkness  of 
heathenism  ;  as  I  remembered 
the  things  I  had  heard  and 
seen  in  these  past  days,  and 
saw  the  look  of  reverent  ex- 
pectation on  so  many  faces  as 
they  were  about  to  join  in  this 
«^  crowning  service,  which,  so  to 
speak,  brings  them  into  the  full 
fellowship  with  all  Christian 
IMimRosH.  believers,  you  may  imagine 
A  Water  Miao  woman  who  lives  what  praise  and  thankfulness 

at  Ten-ten.     She  has  frequently  i  i    /-i^t^  j  o  . -rrnr^-rx,, 

heard  the  Gospel  but  has  not  yet  to  OUr  great  GOD  and  SAVIOUR 

hIrcIrJyinghSU'v'"'"  ^"^^"^  ^^^lled  up  in  my  heart.     Then 

I  gave  out  *'  Tsan  mei  cKuen  len 
sen  fu  "  ("  We  give  immortal  praise  "),  and  such  a 
thunder  of  praise  went  up.  I  think  the  angels  must 
have  leaned  over  (1  Peter  i.  12)  lower  than  usual 
to  catch  the  sound,  and  that  there  was  a  smile  on  the 
Saviour's  face  as  He  entered  into  more  of  the  "  joy 
that  was  set  before  Him."  Then  after  prayer  I 
spoke  for  a  little  while  on  "  Ye  know  the  grace  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  that  though  He  was  rich,  yet 
for  your  sakes  He  became  poor,  that  ye  through  His 
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poverty  might  be  rich."  Then  again  we  sang  "  He 
leadeth  me,"  and  the  memorials  of  His  dying  love 
were  passed  round.  With  so  many  it  was  difficult  to 
see  who  had  "  received  "  and  who  had  not,  and  some 
one  said  in  the  Miao  tongue,  "  When  you  have  re- 
ceived bow  your  heads  and  think  on  the  LORD 
Jesus."  At  the  end  of  the  service  we  sang  once 
more  "  O  happy  day,"  and  you  should  have  heard  the 
chorus,  "  My  heart  is  cleansed,  I  exceedingly  rejoice, 
this  day  I  never  shall  forget."  Then  all  passing  out 
we  took  the  collection  at  the  doors,  a  few  short  of 
10,000  cash.  This  ended  our  gatherings.  Many 
had  already  been  several  days  with  us,  some  had. 
gone  and  come  again,  and  now,  with  many  farewells^ 
they  began  to  disperse  to  their  homes.  r 

Next  day  we  spent  in  settling  up  church  and 
business  matters,  and  the  day  after  left  to 
return  home.  Now  I  have  told  all'  about  doings* 
in  which  I  was  immediately  concerned,  but  dur- 
ing all  this  time  services,  preaching,  instruction, 
singing,  was  going  on  almost  continuously.  For  a 
full  week  there  were  probably  seven  hundred  or 
eight  hundred  people  at  the  evening  meeting,  mem- 
bers and  visitors  from  some  villages  coming  one  day 
and  some  another.  They  camped  outside,  and 
hundreds  slept  in  the  chapel.  The  sound  of  singing 
hardly  ceased,  you  heard  it  last  thing  at  night  and 
first  thing  in  the  morning.  While  we  were  examining 
the  candidates  some  of  the  members  would  be  in 
th6  chapel,  on  the  platform,  preaching,  teaching,  or 
leading  singing,  and  outside  there  were  little  groups 
with  one  or  two  men  instructing  those  who  were  less 
advanced. 

Many  have  books,  hymn-books,  cate- 
chism, gospels,  and  the  way  they  learn 
is  astonishing.  St.  John  is  a  favourite 
gospel,  and  many  of  the  men  know  chapters  of  this 
book.  Just  imagine  you  hear  them  repeating: 
^'  He  came  unto  His  own.  He  came  unto  His  own. 
He   came   unto    His   own,     .     .     His   own    received 
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as  it  was  impossible  to  sit. 
None  but  members  were  in 
the  building,  which  was  simply 
packed.  I  intended  to  get  the 
number  correctly,  but  a  mis- 
take was  made  in  counting 
the  men  as  they  went  out 
when  the  collection  was  taken. 
There  must  have  been  about 
one  thousand  two  hundred 
present.  It  was  a  sight  never 
to  be  forgotten.  As  t  stood  up 
and  looked  over  this  multitude 
gathered  together  to  remem- 
ber the  Lord's  dying  love, 
these  people  so  lately  brought 
Out  of  the  dense  darkness  of 
heathenism  ;  as  I  remembered 
the  things  I  had  heard  and 
seen  in  these  past  days,  and 
saw  the  look  of  reverent  ex- 
pectation on  so  many  faces  as 
they  were  about  to  join  in  this 
crowning  service,  which,  so  to 
speak, brings  them  into  the  full 
fellowship  with  all  Christian 
believers,  you  may  imagine 
what  praise  and  thankfulness 
to  our  great  GOD  and  SAVIOUR 
welled  up  in  my  lieai't.  Then 
I  gave  out  "  Tsanmei  ch'iien  leu 
sen  fit  "  ("  We  give  immortal  praise  "),  and  such  a 
thunder  of  praise  went  up.  I  think  the  angels  must 
have  leaned  over  (1  Peter  i.  12)  lower  than  usual 
to  catch  the  sound,  and  that  there  was  a  smile  on  the 
Saviour's  face  as  He  entered  into  more  of  the  "  joy 
that  was  set  before  Him."  Then  after  prayer  I 
spoke  for  a  little  while  on  "Ye  know  the  grace  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  that  though  He  was  rich,  yet 
for  your  sakes  He  became  poor,  that  ye  through  His 
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poverty  might  be  rich."  Then  again  we  sang  "  He 
leadeth  me,"  and  the  memorials  of  His  dying  love 
were  passed  round.  With  so  many  it  was  difficult  to 
see  who  had  "  received  "  and  who  had  not,  and  some 
one  said  in  the  Miao  tongue,  "  When  you  have  re- 
ceived bow  your  heads  and  think  on  the  LOED 
Jesus."  At  the  end  of  the  service  we  sang  once 
more  "  O  happy  day,"  and  you  should  have  heard  the 
chorus,  "  My  heart  is  cleansed,  I  exceedingly  rejoice, 
this  day  I  never  shall  forget."  Then  all  passing  out 
we  took  the  collection  at  the  doors,  a  few  short  of 
10,000  cash.  This  ended  our  gatherings.  Many 
had  already  been  several  days  with  us,  some  had 
gone  and  come  again,  and  now,  with  many  farewells, 
they  began  to  disperse  to  their  homes. 

Next  day  we  spent  in  settling  up  church  and 
business  matters,  and  the  day  after  left  to 
return  home.  Now  I  have  told  all  about  doings 
in  which  I  was  immediately  concerned,  but  dur- 
ing all  this  time  services,  preaching,  instruction, 
singing,  was  going  on  almost  continuously.  For  a 
full  week  there  were  probably  seven  hundred  or 
eight  hundred  people  at  the  evening  meeting,  mem- 
bers and  visitors  from  some  villages  coming  one  day 
and  some  another.  They  camped  outside,  and 
hundreds  slept  in  the  chapel.  The  sound  of  singing 
hardly  ceased,  you  heard  it  last  thing  at  night  and 
first  thing  in  the  morning.  While  we  were  examining 
the  candidates  some  of  the  members  would  be  in 
the  chapel,  on  the  platform,  preaching,  teaching,  or 
leading  singing,  and  outside  there  were  little  groups 
with  one  or  two  men  instructing  those  who  were  less 
advanced. 

Many  have  books,  hymn-books,  cate- 
chism, gospels,  and  the  way  they  learn 
is  astonishing.  St.  John  is  a  favourite 
gospel,  and  many  of  the  men  know  chapters  of  this 
book.  Just  imagine  you  hear  them  repeating : 
"  He  came  unto  His  own.  He  came  unto  His  own, 
He   came   unto    His    own,     .     .     His   own    received 
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Him  not.  .  .  As  many  as  received  Him 
to  them  gave  He  power  .  .  to  become  the  sons  of 
God.  Sons  of  God.  Sons  of  God."  Just  think  of  it ! 
These  people,  despised,  oppressed,  so  poor  in  this 
world's  goods,  to  them  such  a  rich  manifestation  of 
God's  sovereign  grace.  "  Sons  of  GOD."  "  Behold, 
what  manner  of  love ! " 

But  I  must  hasten  on.  The  day  before  reaching 
Lan  -  long  -  ch'iao  I  rested  again  at  Heo-ri-kwan-tsai 
where  we  have  members.  The  word  soon  went 
round  of  my  arrival,  and,  after  the  evening  meal 
and  a  short  service,  I  began  to  examine  candidates 
for  baptism.  Got  through  about  twelve  o'clock,  when 
I  found  I  had  accepted  thirty-two  from*  this  and  other 
villages.  Then  they  wanted  to  sing  again.  I  said, 
"li^ou  will  be  coming  to  Lan  -  long  -  ch'iao  for  the 
meetings,  and  then  we  will  have  plenty  of  singing." 
"  But,"  they  said,  "  tiiere  will  be  a  lot  of  people  there, 
and  we  shall  not  have  our  pastor  all  to  ourselves  as 
we  have  here  "  There  was  no  answer  to  this,  so  we 
went  on  until  about  two  o'clock.  There  is  a  member 
here  who  has  some  knowledge  of  the  character, 
and  he  has  taught  them  the  hymns,  so  that  nearly 
all  the  boys  and  girls,  men  and  women,  seem  to 
know  a  lot  of  hymns.  Some  of  the  young  women 
and  girls  sing  very  well  indeed,  and  all  are  anxious 
to  learn. 
. .  .       ,  Next  day  I  reached  Lan  -  long  -  ch'iao, 

At  Lan-iong-  ^^^    ^^^    letters    of    a     week    or     so 

earlier  telling  of  things  being  all 
well  at  An-shuen.  Next  day,  Friday,  soon  after 
breakfast,  the  people  began  to  come  in,  and  I 
commenced  to  examine  for  baptism,  and  was  afe 
it  nearly  all  day  and  in  the  evening.  By  Saturday 
noon  had  accepted  sixty-three  for  baptism,  and,  after 
a  service  in  the  chapel,  went  down  to  the  stream 
and  baptized  them.  Afterwards  again  examined  till 
late  at  night,  and  finished  with  a  few  on  Sunday 
morning.  These,  with  the  thirty-two  from  Heo-ri- 
kuan-tsai,  who  came  in  on  Saturday  afternoon,  made 
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up  eighty-five  more.  Friday  and  Saturday  were  very 
wet.  A  heavy  shower  came  on  on  Saturday  as  we  were- 
about  half-way  through  with  the  baptisms.  Sunday 
was  a  beautiful  day,  and  after  the  prayer  meeting  we 
had  another  service  and  baptized  these  eighty-five,, 
making  one  hundred  and  forty-eight  in  all  from  Lan  - 
long  -  ch'iao.  Then  we  had  the  LORD'S  Supper, 
There  were  two  hundred  and  twenty  present. 
The  place  was  smaller,  but  as  at  Ko-Pu  was  full,  and 
we  had  a  happy  service.  The  collection  was  just 
upon  2,000  cash.  Many  of  the  people  then  left  for 
their  homes,  but  we  had  a  good  number  and  a  nice 
evening  meeting.  Next  day  we  started  early  and 
reached  home  in  three  days,  safe  and  well,  after  an 
absence  of  over  five  weeks.  I  hope  to  visit  Ten-ten, 
where  there  are  others  waiting  for  baptism,  perhap& 
next  week. 

Now,  I  have  given  a  very  imperfect  account  of 
my  journey,  so  man>  interesting  details  obliged  to 
omit  as  my  letter  is  already  very  long.  Let  me  just 
sam  up  with  a  few  points.  Baptized  in  all,  1,117 
persons.  Hundreds  more  enquirers  are  hoping  to 
receive  baptism  at  a  future  visit.  Some  may  say, 
"  What  about  baptizing  such  a  large  number  ?  "  I 
could  no  more  have  held  back  than  the  apostle,  when 
he  asked,  "  Can  any  man  forbid  water,  that  these 
should  not  be  baptized?" 

Tha  Uniw  ^^Q   work   is    Unquestionably   of   the 

lirit's  Wo  k  ^°^^  Spirit.  The  utter  impossibility  of 
.  g^j^y  Tcia,n  thus  teaching  all  these  people 
attest  it.  This,  too,  was  so  apparent  in  the  case  of 
those  who  were  not  accepted.  Where  there  wa& 
this  lack,  I  mean  the  teaching  of  the  Spirit,  it 
became  apparent  at  once,  there  was  no  under- 
standing of  the  mysteries  of  the  kingdom.  "  No- 
man  can  say  Jesus  is  Lord  but  in  the  Holy 
Spirit."  On  the  other  hand,  they  came  trembling, 
in  every  limb,  just  in  the  state  when  one  might 
so  easily  be  confused,  and  our  questions  were 
not  always  strictly  straightforward  ;  we  put  negative 
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positions  and  laid  down  posers.  At  times  a  mistake 
would  be  made,  but  they  always  saw  the  way  out,  and 
their  testimony  was  unshaken.  One  would  say,  per- 
haps, in  answer  to  a  question,  that  he  expected  to  go 
to  heaven.  But  it  was  pointed  out  that  heaven  is  a 
holy  place,  and  the  suggestion  made  that  we  should 
be  unable  to  get  there  because  of  sin.  "  Have  you 
sin?"  "No."  "But  the  Bible  says  that  all  men 
have  sin."  "  Ah,  yes.  I  had  sin,  but  when  I  believed 
in  Jesus  He  put  it  all  away."  "  But  how  can  you 
get  there  ?  You  do  not  know  the  way  ?  "  "  If  Jesus 
leads  us  we  can  find  it."  Or,  perhaps,  you  say  that 
"  Jesus  bore  your  sin  on  the  Cross,  but  that  was  a 
very  long  time  ago.  What  did  He  know  about  you  ? 
How  do  you  know  He  died  for  your  sin  ?  "  This  was 
a  poser,  but  the  answer  came  eventually :  "  GOD  has 
given  us  a  book,  and  jESUS  said  so."  Or  an  old 
man's  testimony.  I  said  to  him,  "  Why,  old  man,  you 
are  more  than  seventy.  What  do  you  want  to  believe 
on  Jesus  for?  Do  you  think  He  wants  an  old 
fellow  like  you  ?  These  younger  men  may  believe 
on  Jesus,  they  can  be  His  disciples  and  serve 
Him ;  but  you  have  only  a  few  more  years  to  live." 
To  which  he  replied,  "  Will  Jesus  say  *  This  old  man 
has  served  the  devil  for  over  seventy  years,  and  now 
he  comes  to  me.  Do  I  want  an  old  fellow  like  this  ?  ' 
Want !  He  longs  after  old  people  like  us  exceedingly." 
The  great  secret  seems  to  me  to 
be  this.  These  people  with  an  un- 
questioning faith  simply  accept  the 
Gospel  teaching,  and  it  is  real  to  them.  So,  as 
ever,  things  hidden  from  the  wise  and  under- 
standing He  reveals  to  babes.  He  has  called  them 
and  revealed  His  Son  in  them,  and  to  Him  and  the 
Word  of  His  grace  we  commend  them.  He  is  able  to 
keep  them,  and  to  make  them  the  first-fruits  of  a 
multitude  who  shall  yet  be  gathered  out  from  this 
people  to  the  praise  and  glory  of  His  Name.  Mean- 
while, pray  for  these  our  brethren  and  sisters  in  the 
LOED,  and  magnify  the  grace  of  GOD  in  them. 
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Three  weeks  later,  Mr.  Waters  wrote,  privately  :-— 

"  I  have  siDce  been  to  Ten-ten  and  there  baptized 
forty-five  candidates.  Mr.  Page  went  with  me.  The 
people  turned  up  well.  I  put  all  the  candidates 
through  a  searching  examination,  one  by  one,  and  only 
those  who  were  perfectly  clear  were  received.  Some 
of  the  testimonies,  especially  among  the  old  people 
were  really  wonderful." 

B.  Curtis  Waters. 
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Gkoup  op  Black  Mtao. 


[S.  B.  Clarke. 


The  Black  Miao  are  found  in  large  numbers  in  the  Eastern  part  of  KWEI-CHOW. 
They  speak  a  different  language  to  the  Chinese.  Mr.  S.  R.  Clarke  has  prepared  a 
large  vocabulary  of  their  language,  and  translated  hymns,  a  catechism,  and  por- 
tions of  the  New  Testament  into  their  dialect.  This  photo  was  taken  at  Pang-hai,^ 
in  KWEI-CHOW.  The  scene  of  the  martyrdom  of  W.  S.  Fleming,  the  first  C.I.M. 
martyr,  who,  with  a  Black  Miao  Evangelist  named  Pan,  met  his  death  at  the 
hands  of  the  Chinese  on  Nov.  4th  1898.  is  only  ten  miles  distant  from  this  town. 
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MIAO    VILLAGES    AND    HOMES 

THE  reader  will  have  noted  that 
.  many  of  the  Miao  villages 
are  among  the  high  moun- 
tains. To  reach  them  involves  a 
stiff  climb,  very  wearying  after  a 
long  day's  march,  but  not  without 
its  compensations;  for,  from  the 
summit  of  these  hills,  most  delight- 
ful views  are  obtained.  Better 
still,  the  villagers  are  eagerly  wait- 
ing to  give  the  missionaries  a  cor- 
dial welcome  into  their  homes  — 
such  as  they  are.  A  hen-roost  in 
England  affords  a  good  comparison 
with  these  Miao  dwellings.  They 
are  generally  only  low,  thatched, 
wattled  structures,  almost  win- 
dowless.  Light  and  air  find 
entrance  through  the  door — the 
only  one  there  is  — which  opens 
into  the  central  room  of  the  dwell- 
ing. Perhaps  there  may  be  a  very 
small  window  in  one  of  the  side- 
rooms.  .  The  many  crevices  in  the 
slender  walls  allow  of  the  free 
passage  of  air,  so  that,  happily, 
the  ventilation  is  not  quite  as  bad 
as   it    might    be.      The    principal 

Miao  man  playing  one  ^^Om   in    the    housC    is  the    Central 

of  the  musical  instru-  ODB.     More   often  than   not   it   IS 

ments  described  on  page  ^^^j^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  hampers,  full  of 

oats,  Indian  corn,  or  beans.  Bundles 
of  grass  also. lie  about.  Visitors,  therefore,  if  they 
would  avoid  stumbling,  must  move  carefully. 
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The  Blark  Miuo  are  found  in  large  number^;  in  the  Eastern  part  of  Kw'EI-CHOW. 
They  speak  a  different  lanKuage  to  the  Chinese.  Mr.  S.  K.  Clarke  has  prepared  a 
lurye  vocabulary  of  their  languaj^e.  and  translated  hymns,  a  eateebism.  and  por- 
tions ol  the  Xew  Testament  into  their  dialect.  This  photo  was  taken  at  Pang-hai, 
in  KWEl-CllOAV.  The  scene  of  the  martyrdom  of  W.  S.  Fleming,  the  lirst  C.I.M. 
martyr,  who.  with  a  Black  Miao  FAangelist  named  Pan.  met  his  death  at  the 
hands  of  the  Chinese  on  Nov.  4th  l«t8,  is  (jnlv  ten  miles  distant  fi-om  this  town. 
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HE  reader  will  have  noted  that 
many    of   the    Miao   villages 
are   among    the   high   moun- 
tains.    To   reach  them  involves  a 
stiff  climb,  very  wearying  after  a 
long  day's  march,  but  not  without 
its  compensations ;    for,   from   the 
summit  of  these  hills,  most  delight- 
ful   views    are    obtained.     Better 
still,  the  villagers  are  eagerly  wait- 
ing to  give  the  missionaries  a  cor- 
dial   welcome    into  their   homes  — 
such  as  they  are.     A  hen-roost  in 
England  affords  a  good  comparison 
with  these  Miao  dwellings.     They 
are   generally  only  low,    thatched, 
wattled    structures,    almost     win- 
dowless.        Light     and     air     find 
entrance    through    the     door — the 
only    one    there    is  — which    opens 
into  the  central  room  of  the  dwell- 
ing.   Perhaps  there  may  be  a  very 
small  window   in   one  of  the  side- 
rooms.     The  many  crevices  in  the 
slender    walls    allow    of    the    free 
passage   of   air,    so    that,   happily, 
the  ventilation  is  not  quite  as  bad 
as   it    might    be.      The    principal 
room  in  the  house   is  the   central 
one.      More   often  than    not    it   is 
packed  with  great  hampers,  full  of 
oats,  Indian  corn,  or  beans.  Bundles 
of  grass  also. lie   about.     Visitors,  therefore,   if  they 
would  avoid  stumbling,  must  move  carefully. 


Miao  man  ])layinK  one 
of  the  musical  instru- 
ments described  on  page 
:58. 
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To  the  left  of  this  central  chamber  is  another^ 
which  is  used  as  a  cow-house,  pig-sty,  and  hen-roost 
combined.  When  the  owner  can  afford  it,  this  section 
of  his  domicile  is  built  partly  of  rough  stones,  for  the 
greater  safety  of  his  animals.  Entrance  to  this  room^ 
from  the  open  air,  is  effected  through  the  one  door 
already  referred  to.  The  cows,  sheep,  pigs,  and  hens, 
pass  first  into  the  central  chamber  and  thence  into- 
their  own  quarters. 

A  rude  and  movable  wooden  ladder  leads  up  from 
this  cattle-shed  to  a  small,  low,  dark  loft,  which  is 
used  as  a  sleeping  chamber.  In  one  of  her  diaries,. 
Mrs.  Adam  writes : — 

"  Last  night  I  slept  in  the  cow-house,  or  rather  in 
a  small  loft,  about  three  inches  above  the  cows' 
heads.  There  were  four  cows  and  six  sheep  immedi- 
ately under  me.  Several  pigs  and  another  cow  were 
on  the  other  side  of  the  room.  The  loft  is  used,  I 
suppose,  as  the  best  guest  chamber.  My  companion* 
were  very  quiet.  They  only  began  to  low  and  to  grunt 
as  daylight  appeared.  Mr'.  Adam  slept  in  the  principal 
room,  among  the  baskets  of  beans,  etc." 

Opposite  the  cattle-shed,  that  is,  just  across  the 
centra,l  chamber,  is  another  room  used  as  kitchen^ 
best  bedroom,  lumber-room,  and  a  work  room  for  the 
women  and  children.  The  fireplace  or  cooking  range 
is^  in  this  room.  It  is  a  most  primitive  structure. 
Three  clay  sun-dried  slabs,  each  about  three  feet  long^ 
two  feet  wide,  and  six  inches  thick,  are  stood  on  end 
in  the  middle  of  the  room,  and  bound  roughly 
together  with  iron  hoops.  Into  this  rude  and  irreg- 
ular receptacle  the  coal  and  wood  are  thrown  and  the 
fire  lighted.  Once  alight  it  is  seldom  allowed  to  go 
out.  At  night  it  is  banked  up  to  prevent  this.  The 
smoke  and  fumes,  of  course,  escape  into  the  room. 
Fortunately  Anthracite  coal,  which  abounds  in  the 
mountains  of  KWEI-CHOW,  and  is  easily  obtainable  as 
it  lies  so  near  the  surface  of  the  ground,  is  generally 
used.  If  it  were  not  so,  the  smoke  from  these  fires 
would  make  the  houses  perfectly  untenable.     As  it  is,, 
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Two  Water  Mtao  Women. 

These  two  women  are  visitors  at  An-shuen.  They  are  returning 
from  market  with  their  purchases  in  baskets  slung  over  their  backs. 
Quite  a  number  of  the  women  of  their  tribe  are  earnest  Christians. 

In  the  background  of  the  picture,  leaning  against  the  wall  of  the 
chapel,  is  Mrs.  Adams'  mountain  chair,  in  which  she  travels  among 
the  Miao  villages. 
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A  rude  and  movable  wooden  ladder  leads  up  from 
this  cattle-shed  to  a  small,  low,  dark  loft,  which  is 
used  as  a  sleeping  chamber.  In  one  of  her  diaries, 
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a  small  loft,  about  three  inches  above  the  cows' 
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suppose,  as  the  best  guest  chamber.  My  companions 
were  very  quiet.  They  only  began  to  low  and  to  grunt 
as  daylight  appeared.  Mr.  Adam  slept  in  the  principal 
room,  among  the  baskets  of  beans,  etc." 

Opposite  the  cattle-shed,  that  is,  just  across  the 
central  chamber,  is  another  room  used  as  kitchen^ 
best  bedroom,  lumber-room,  and  a  work  room  for  the 
women  and  children.  The  fireplace  or  cooking  range 
is  in  this  room.  It  is  a  most  primitive  structure. 
Three  clay  sun-dried  slabs,  each  about  three  feet  long, 
two  feet  wide,  and  six  inches  thick,  are  stood  on  end 
in  the  middle  of  the  room,  and  bound  roughly 
together  w4th  iron  hoops.  Into  this  rude  and  irreg- 
ular receptacle  the  coal  and  wood  are  thrown  and  the 
fire  lighted.  Once  alight  it  is  seldom  allowed  to  go 
out.  At  night  it  is  banked  up  to  prevent  this.  The 
smoke  and  fumes,  of  course,  escape  into  the  rcom. 
Fortunately  Anthracite  coal,  which  abounds  in  the 
mountains  of  KwEl-CHOW,  and  is  easily  obtainable  as 
it  lies  so  near  the  surface  of  the  ground,  is  generally 
used.  If  it  were  not  so,  the  smoke  from  these  fires 
would  make  the  houses  perfectly  untenable.     As  it  is. 
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where  wood  is  the  chief  combustible,  as  is  the  case  in 
many  of  the  villages,  the  people  suffer  greatly  from  eye 
troubles,  the  result  of  living  in  the  midst  of  so  much 
smoke  and  such  sulphuric  fumes.  Mrs.  Adam,  in  her 
•diary,  speaks  about  being  smoked  like  a  haddock 
while  she  was  waiting  the  preparation  of  a  meal  in 
one  of  these  Miao  houses. 

One  of  the.most  trying  experiences  in  Miao  village 
work  is  just  this  waiting  for  food.  After  a  long  and 
weary  journey  over  rugged  and  steep  mountain  paths, 
the  missionaries,  who  generally  when  travelling  in 
these  regions  have  little  opportunity  of  obtaining 
food  during  the  day,  arrive  in  the  evening  at  a  village, 
very  tired  and  very  hungry.  Instead,  however,  of 
being  able  at  once  to  sit  down  to  a  meal,  they  are 
obliged  to  wait,  it  may  be,  one  or  two  hours  until  it 
is  prepared. 

This  prolonged  delay  is,  as  may  be  easily  imagined, 
tedious.  To  beguile  the  time  the  missionary  guests 
are  sometimes  entertained  with  music  and  dancing. 
Two  men  will  waltz  round  the  open  space  in  front  of 
the  house,  to  the  musical  accompaniment  of  a 
peculiar  type  of  reed  instrument  which  each  man 
plays  while  he  dances. 

A  brief  description  of  these  reed  instruments  may 
be  interesting  They  are  peculiar  to  the  Miao,  and 
are  most  ingenious  Their  construction  is  very  simple. 
Each  instrument  consists  of  a  wooden  air  chamber  and 
six  bamboo  pipes.  The  air  chamber  is  about  eleven 
inches  long  and,  at  the  centre,  about  three  inches 
thick.  It  is  rounded  off  to  a  point  at  each  end,  and 
is  in  shape  not  unlike  a  model  torpedo  boat.  One  of 
the  tapering  ends  is  plugged,  while  the  other  has  a 
mouth -piece  set  into  it.  Six  round  holes,  in  two 
rows  exactly  facing  each  other,  are  drilled  through 
the  chamber,  and  into  these  the  six  bamboo  pipes, 
which  vary  in  length  from  three  feet  and  a-half  to,  say, 
two  feet,  are  inserted.  Prior  to  their  insertion  a  short 
section  of  each  pipe  is  shaven  flat  and  a  little  tongue 
out  therein  to  form  a  reed.     They  are   then  thrust 
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through  the  air  chamber  and  their  ends  allowed  to 
protrude  about  two  and  a-half  inches  on  its  upper 
side.  The  music  is  produced  by  blowing  into  this 
air  chamber  upon  the  reeds  hidden  therein,  and  varia- 
tions in  sound  are  effected  by  manipulating  the  finger 
holes,  of  which  there  are  six,  one  in  each  bamboo 
pipe.  The  sounds  which  issue  forth  from  these  quaint 
instruments  are  not  inharmonious.  Indeed,  the 
music  is  rather  pleasing  when  first  heard.  But  later 
on  the  monotony  of  it  becomes  a  weariness  to  the 
flesh. 

To  return  to  the  meal  that  is  being  prepared,  and 
for  which  the  missionary  guest  is  waiting  as  patiently 
as  he  can.  It  may  consist  of  a  basin  of  steamed  rice, 
or,  rice  being  expensive,  of  steamed  rice  and  Indian 
corn  meal  mixed.  Also  a  basin  of  fried  bacon  and 
pickles  served  hot.  Or  the  meat  fare  may  be  more 
delicate  and  consist  of  a  fowl  boiled  whole,  the  flesh 
having  afterwards  been  picked,  with  not  over-clean 
fingers,  from  the  bones,  and  fried  in  cayenne  pepper. 
The  great  lack  is  bread.  None  is  to  be  had  at  any 
price. 

The  table  upon  which  the  meal  is  spread  is  very  low, 
barely  a  foot  and  a  half  from  the  ground.  In  fact 
about  the  height  of  an  ordinary  English  chair.  At 
this  low  table  the  guests  seat  themselves  on  little 
stools  about  nine  inches  high.  The  cramped 
position  is  far  from  comfortable,  as  can  easily  be 
understood.  Still,  they  get  through  their  meal, 
eating  with  chopsticks  after  the  fashion  of  the 
Chinese.  When  the  meal  is  over,  one  of  the  young 
women  of  the  household  goes  round  to  each  guest, 
and  from  a  small  wooden  tub  of  hot  water  washes 
with  her  hands  the  feet  of  all,  men  as  well  as  women. 

Whenever  the  missionary  is  able  to  stay  an  entire 
day  at  a  village,  a  feast  is  held  in  his  honour,  and  the 
people  from  the  neighbouring  villages  are  invited. 
A  pig,  goat,  or  sheep  is  killed,  the  carcass  hacked  up — 
there  is  no  other  word  for  the  process— ^and  the  pieces 
thrown  into  large  iron  pots  and  then  stewed.    This  is 
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Wateu  Buffalo,  used  by  the  Miao. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  death  of  a  tribesman,  the 
relatives  of  the  deceased  bring  oxen  into  the  presence 
of  the  dead,  for  sacrifice.  Immediately  prior  to  their 
slaughter,  the  Sorcerer  or  Devil-man  (who  is  the 
butcher  for  the  occasion)  places  the  free  end  of  the 
halter  rope  attached  to  each  animal  into  the  hand 
of  the  dead  man.  Then,  to  the  sound  of  the  beating 
of  drums,  the  clanging  of  cymbals,  and  the  blowing 
of  horn-pipes,  the  animals  are  killed.  Portions  of 
the  breast,  or  some  other  choice  part  of  each  oX 
are  then  laid  out  befo'e  the  dead  man,  and  the 
sacrificing  ceremony  is  ended.  At  its  conclusion  a 
funeral  feast  is  held.  The  offered  meat  is  cooked  and 
eaten  by  the  assembled  mourners.  The  Sorcerer, 
however,  does  not  himself  partake.  The  uncooked 
flesh  is  taken  home  and  eaten  by  those  who  brought 
the  ani  mals  for  sacrifice. 
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the  ^^ piece  de  resistance''  of  the  feast.  For  the  rest, 
steamed  buckwheat,  Indian  corn,  or  rice,  complete  the 
menu.  Now,  although  the  missionary  is  delighted  to 
meet  the  people,  who  gather  in  crowds  on  these 
occasions,  and  to  get  into  conversation  with  them 
about  the  Gospel,  the  feast  itself  is  no  small  trial  to 
him.  The  slovenly  manner  in  which  the  food  is 
cooked  and  served  to  the  guests  turns  him  against 
it,  so  that  it  is  with  the  utmost  difficulty  he  can  bring 
himself  to  touch  a  morsel.  And  yet,  lest  he  should 
appear  to  be  unappreciative  of  their  kindly  and 
generous  hospitality,  he  must,  simply  7nust,  eat  a 
little. 

Before  and  after  the  great  meal,  the  time  is 
occupied  with  singing  of  hymns,  discoursing  from  the 
Word,  and  teaching  to  read,  etc. 

All  the  people,  men  and  women  alike,  are  eager  to 
be  taught  to  read.  Most  of  them  learn  very  rapidly. 
The  women  are  a  little  slower,  perhaps,  than  the  men, 
but,  generally  speaking,  after  two  or  three  months' 
study  the  majority  of  them  have  made  sufficient  pro- 
gress to  be  able  to  read,  with  comparative  ease,  their 
hymn-books  and  Gospels. 

They  are  taught  the  Chinese  character,  as  their  own 
language  has  not  yet  been  reduced  to  writing,  with 
the  exception  of  two  small  primers  prepared,  one  by 
Mr.  Pollard,  of  the  Bible  Christian  Mission  in  Yun- 
nan, and  one,  in  the  language  of  the  Black  Miao 
tribe,    by    Mr.     S.    R.     Clark,    of     the     C.I.M,    in 

KWEI-CHOW.* 

As  already  mentioned  in  the  Introductory  Note  the 
revival  is  very  widespread.  Hundreds  of  villages 
have  been  affected  by  it.  Whereas,  less  than  three 
years  ago,  these  villages  were  given  over  to  the 
gi'ossest  immorality,  and  to  the  worship  of  the  devil, 
of  fetishes,  of  spirit-trees,  and  the  like,  to-day  many 
of  them  are  wholly  Christian.  There  are  no  idolaters 
left  in  them,  and  the  houses  of  ill-fame  that  were  there 

*  Mr.  Clarke  has  also  translated  the  Gospel  of  Matthew  into  the  language 
of  the  Chung-chia. 
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*  Mr.  Clarke  has  aX^o  translated  the  Gospel  of  Matthew  into  the  language 
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have  been  utterly   destroyed.     In  certain  villages  a 
few  families  who  deliberately  and  finally  refused  to 
break   with   idolatry  and  definitely    decided  against 
Cheist  and  His  Gospel,  have  left  and  gone  further 
into  the  mountains.     On  the  other  hand  the  converts 
to  the  faith  are  most  eager  to  spread  the  knowledge 
of  the  truth  amongst  those  who  have  not  yet  heard.it. 
And  this  they  are  doing  to  the  best  of  their  ability. 
The  present  is  a  critical  time.     Evangelists  must  be 
trained  (a  central  building  is  greatly  needed  for  this 
purpose,  to  be  used  also  as   a  boarding  school,  for ^ 
boys),  girls  and  women  require  to  be  taught.     Time 
\siill  have  to  be  given  to  translation  work.     For  this, 
additional    foreign    missionaries,   men   and   women, 
are  necessary.     The  few  on  the  field  cannot  possibly 
overtake  the  work  that  requires  to  be  done.     Then 
there  are  sixty  or  seventy  tribes  still  unreached  in 
the  province  of  KwEl-CHOW  alone,  not  to  speak  of 
numerous     unreached     tribes     in   the     province    of 
YUN-NAN.       All    of    these     are    accessible    to    the 
missionary.     The    doors   are   open,  wide  open..    But 
where     are   the    men    and    women     to    enter  these 
wide-open   doors  with  the  Ghospel  messsage  ?     Who 
is  willing  to  yield  himself,  or  herself,  to  the  LOED 
for  this  work  ?     "  Go  ye  into  all  the  world  and  preach 
the  Gospel  to  every  creature"  the  Master  said  to  His 
disciples,  long  years  ago.  He  is  saying  the  same  thing 
to  His  disciples  to-day.  Reader,  are  you  His  disciple  ? 
If  so,  He  speaks  to  you  thus.    Whether,  for  you, 
obedience   will  mean  that  you  go  forward  with  His 
message  to  these  aborigines  in  far  West  China,  is  a 
matter  about  which  He  will  leave  you  in  no  doubt,  if 
you    earnestly    and    believingly   seek   His   guidance. 
Will  you  wait  before  Him  in  prayer  until  you  hear 
His  call,  and  when  He    calls   will   you    not  ainswer 
"  Lord,  here  am  I,  send  we  "  ?  T  W  G 


W.  J.  Hutchings,  The  Hillingdon  Press,  Uxbridge. 
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CHINA  INLAND  MISSION. 

(FOUNDED     1865.) 

Founder:  The  Late  J.  HUDSON  TAYLOR,  MRC.S. 
General  Director :    D.  E.  HOSTE, 


OBJECT, 

CHE  China  Inland  Mission  was  formed  under  a  deep  sense  of 
China's  pressing  need,  and  with  an  earnest  desire,  constrained 
by  the  love  of  Christ  and  the  hope  of  His  coming,  to  obey  the 
command  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  every  creature. 

CHARACTER, 

The  Mission  is  evangelical,  and  embraces  members  of  all  the 
leading  denominations  of  Christians. 

METHODS. 

Duly  qualified  candidates  are  accepted  without  restriction  as  to 
denomination,  provided  they  are  sound  in  all  the  fundamental  truths 
of  the  faith. 

All  missionaries  go  forth  in  dependence  upon  God  for  supplies, 
without  any  guarantee  of  income  from  the  Mission. 

The  Mission  is  entirely  supported  by  the  free-will  offerings  of 
God's  people,  no  personal  solicitation  or  collections  being  authorised. 
No  more  is  expended  than  is  thus  received,  going  into  debt  being  con- 
sidered inconsistent  with  the  principle  of  entire  dependence  upon  God. 

PROGRESS, 

On  January  i,  1906,  there  were  in  connection  with  the  Mission 
849  missionaries  and  associates  (including  wives),  18  ordained  Chinese 
pastors,  365  assistant  Chinese  preachers,  169  Chinese  school  teachers, 
206  Colporteurs,  130  Bible  women,  and  394  unpaid  Chinese  helpers, 
14,078  communicants,  21,648  having  been  baptized  from  the  com- 
mencement. There  are  205  stations,  632  out-stations,  827  chapels, 
476  organised  churches,  188  schools,  37  dispensaries,  101  opium 
refuges,  and  7  hospitals. 

^'  GhSn^'s  MiUionSf'^  the  organ  of  the  Mission,  published 
monthly.     Illustrated.     Id.  ;  or  Is.  6d.  per  annum,  post  free. 


Headquarters  of  the  Mission: 
LONDON     -       -       -       Newington   Green,   N. 
PHILADELPHIA     -       235,  W.  School  Lane,  Germantown. 
TORONTO         -       -       507,  Church   Street. 
MELBOURNE-       -       267,  Collins   Street. 

AH  donations  and  other  correspondence  should  be  addressed  to  the 
Secretary,  at  any  of  the  aboue  addresses. 
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Pastor  Hsi. 


One   of   Chinas 

Christians. 

Ninth    Edition    -    -    40,000. 

By  Mrs. 

HOWARD  TAYLOR. 

"It  is  absorbingly  interesting.       I  don't  know  of  any  book 
which  makes  Chinese  life  and  customs  so  r&2M'—Rev.  F.  B.  Meyer. 

Popular    Edition,    Is.    6d.    }tet.  Post    free,    Is.    9d. 


One  of  China's 
Scholars. 


The    Culture   and    Con- 
version of  a  Confucianist. 
Seventh  Edition  -     -     15,000. 
By   Mrs. 
HOWARD   TAYLOR. 


"Admirably  done.       We  have  nowhere  seen  such  a  clear 
account  of  the  four  religions  of  China." — CMS.  Intelligencer. 

Popular    Edition,    Is.    6d.    net.  Post  free.    Is.    9d. 

The    TWO    VOLUMES  can  be  had  in  ONE,    bound 

in    cloth    and    gold,    and    entitled,     'PASTOR     HSI, 

CONFUCIAN    SCHOLAR    and    CHRISTIAN. 

price    3s.    6d.    net.,    3s.     lOd.    post   free. 


Pioneer  Work 
in  Hunan 

by    Adam    Dorward 
and  others 


A  Story  of   the   C.LM 
work    in    this   interesting 
province  from  1875-1905. 

With  Portraits,   17  Illus- 
trations and  a  specially 
prepared  Map. 

By  MARSHALL 
BROOiyiHALL,  B.A. 

"  Let  our  young  men  and  women  read  this  book  and  it 
will  set  them  on  fire." — I^ev.  F.  B.  Meyer. 

2s.    net.       Cloth    and    gold    on    back.       Postage    3d.    extra. 
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In  Course  of  Preparation. 


A   LARGE   ATLAS 


OF    THE 


CHINESE   EMPIRE, 


:  Containing    22    Maps. 

SCALE  :     China  Proper 

Manchuria,    MongoHa,    Tibet,    &c. 


1  :  3,000,000. 
1  :  7,500,000. 


'T'HIS  Atlas  is  being  specially  drawn  by  Mr.  Edward 
Stanford,  Geographer  to  the  King,  based  upon  the 
most  recent  surveys.  The  orthography  will  be  that  recently 
and  finally  adopted  by  the  Chinese  Imperial  Post  Office, 
and  it  will  therefore  supersede  all  earlier  Maps  and  Atlases. 

The  Atlas  will  be  accompanied  by  a  book  with  Articles 
on  the  various  Provinces,  written  by  experts.  Among  the 
contributors  may  be  mentioned  :  The  Ven.  Archdeacon 
Moule,  Dr.  J.  Campbell  Gibson,  Rev.  Arnold  Foster,  Rev. 
Thos.  Bryson,  and  A.  H.  Harris,  Esq.,  late  Commissioner 
of  Customs  at  Chang-sha,  &c.,  &c. 

It  is  hoped  the  Atlas  will  be  ready 

EARLY    IN    1907. 
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